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iNeligious Training in the Home 


_That the religious training of the child must be- 
gin in the home and at an early age is the con- 
clusion at which Professor Rufus M. Jones?) ar- 
trives. ‘This conclusion is in accord with the tradi- 
tions of Catholic teaching and has always been em- 
rphasized by Catholic educators. It is matter for 
genuine rejoicing that modern pedagogy returns 
to a position that has never beén abandoned by 
‘Catholic pedagogy. Not so long ago the stand of 
the Church in this respect was criticized. It was 
cargued that religious training should be postponed 
ttill a much later date. We are glad that educa- 
tional science has reversed itself on this point. It 
iis, indeed, vital that the religious training of the 
«child should begin at a very early stage. As a mat- 
ter of fact it can hardly be begun too early. 

But there is a flaw in the learned Professor’s 
eargument. According to his opinion this training 
must avoid all dogmatism. The atmosphere of the 
Ihome should be religious. Religion should be an 
sall-pervading presence, but it must be a creedless 
ireligion. Of necessity, a creedless religion is noth- 
iing but vague sentiment that cannot be cast into 
‘definite form. It is difficult to see how such a sen- 
itiment can be communicated to others. Moreover, 
:a sentiment of this type will evaporate like a pleas- 
;ant odor and leave nothing behind it. It can have 
ino power in later life. Especially can it never 
|provide a solid and sound foundation for morality. 
‘Sentiments and emotions are notoriously volatile 
;and fleeting. Unless they are firmly anchored to 
ijideas they quickly pass away. The creedless re- 
‘ligion, which Dr. Jones advocates, will have no 
‘potency to spiritualize the home and still less to 
‘spiritualize society. Emotionalism is the curse of 
our age; but to religion it is simply ruinous. A re- 
ligion based merely on emotion is bound to col- 
lapse as soon as the critical powers awaken. One 
of the reasons why so much irreligion exists among 
adults in our days is because their religion had no 
intellectual roots. ? 

Tt seems to be the fear of Dr. Jones that a defi- 
‘nite creed will stifle the child’s spontaneous joyful- 
ess. How this should come about we do not see. 
Tt certainly will not have any depressing effect on 
‘the child’s mind if it is told that it is the object 
of God’s special love; that God watches over it 

h paternal care; that the little child Jesus him- 
was God; that an angel of God is ever at our 
) Cfr. Jones, Rufus M., Religion and the Family Life, 
eae ee cue Onn 1028 Also G. Ba& Sls 
>, 1928, Jan, and Feb., 1929. 


side. If anything, these thoughts should make the 
child extremely happy and give it a sense of great 
security. The child does not like to be alone. If 
rightly instructed it will know that it really never 
is alone. And is not the idea of a loving God and 
a solicitous guardian angel well calculated to elicit 
a beautiful enthusiasm and to produce a strong sen- 
timent of loyalty? We can, therefore, dispose with- 
out further argument of Dr. Jones’ somewhat enig- 
matical sentence: “The child ought not to be a little 
theologian. He ought to be a joyous little child, 
full of spontaneous enthusiasms and growing loy- 
alties.”*) By all means, but knowledge of God and 
other religious matters, adapted to the intellectual 
level of the child, will not interfere with his joy 
nor his enthusiasms nor his loyalties. On the con- 
trary, joy, enthusiasm and loyalty will grow around 
this knowledge and draw nourishment from it just 
as the vine clings to the oak and draws nurture 
out of its superior strength. 

Of course, there are certain aspects of religious 
truth to which the child must be tactfully and care- 
fully introduced. Religion is primarily intended to 
inculcate love. It is not an instrument to frighten 
little ones or any one for that matter. To make the 


-child acquainted exclusively or even principally 


with the sterner phases of religion and those awful 
truths that strike terror into the hearts of grown 
men is plainly to proceed the wrong way. This 
however, as far as my experience goes, is not the 
usual manner of procedure in Catholic homes. There 
God is spoken of as the kind Father, not as the 
terrible Avenger. In due time it will be necessary to 
refer to this doctrine also; but in the beginning it 
will be quite sufficient to tell the child that God is 
displeased and aggrieved by improper behavior. To 
threaten the child continually with hell, for example, 
is bad psychology and worse theology. ‘The teach- 
ing of Calvinistic doctrines to the little ones may 
destroy their joy and kill their enthusiasms; but the 
same cannot be said of Catholic teaching concern- 


ing God and His relations to us. In Catholic doc- _ 


trine hell is not central nor does the devil occupy 
the center of the stage. God and Christ are the 
central themes of our teaching; and from God joy 
radiates and happiness. What Dr. Jones says is 
true only of a distorted form of Christian teach- 
ing, but does not apply to religious truth as proposed 
by the Catholic Church. 

In connection with his views on religious train- 
ing Dr. Jones puts forth some other strange ideas. 
Thus he writes: “None of us believe any more that 


2) Amer. Federationist, 1.c. p. 1176. ff. 
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the new-born child is totally depraved. He is not 
a little brute. He is not a mere bunch of instincts. 
He has spiritual potentialities and he is quick to 
respond to the appeal of the divine which is always 
within reach.”*) It has never been a tenet of Cath- 
olic faith that human nature is totally depraved. 
The doctrine of original sin does not imply the 
complete corruption of human nature. It was 
Luther who gave this false interpretation of orig- 
inal sin. It is, however, true that there is a fatal 
bias in our nature and that we are born with evil 
inclinations. We do not exactly see what: the re- 
mark of the distinguished Professor has to do with 
his subject unless he wishes to suggest that the 
child should be left to his own spontaneous devel- 
opment. In that case he is on the wrong path. 
Discipline and restraint are indispensable in the 
training of the child; for, though child nature is 
not entirely depraved there are possibilities of evil 
in it and these must not be allowed to come to 
fruition. 

Also our author seems to think that there is some- 
thing in our mental make-up like a religious instinct. 
We would infer that from the following passage: 
“Professor Otto of Marburg has been showing that 
the religious experience is natural for a child as 
is hunger or play. He is aware of something be- 
yond himself. He has a mysterious feeling of some 
higher presence, a consciousness of more than he 
sees and touches. Sometimes it is a hushed and 
tremulous state which came over him. Sometimes 
it is charged with awe and wonder. Sometimes it 
is an over-brimming, over-abounding emotion. It is 
what Browning means when he says: 

The child feels God a moment, ichors over the place, 
Plays on and grows to be a man like us, 
These over-brimming experiences made primitive 
man a religious being and make the child today 
natively disposed to religion.”*) 

We have here again that mixture of truth and 
error which is so common in the thought of today 
and which is so dangerous to the unwary. Religion 
is not a matter of feeling. It is natural, but natu- 
ral in quite a different sense than hunger and play. 
A religious experience can only come to the child 
after the awakening of reason. Reason, if prop- 
erly used, will lead us to God and religion; but 
feeling cannot. Religion is not innate but~must 
be acquired. And that for the simple and good rea- 
son that religion is not merely a mysterious feeling 
of some higher presence, nor a hushed or tremulous 
state, nor awe and wonder, nor finally an over- 
brimming, over-abounding emotion. ‘These may be- 
come associated with religious objects, but they do 
not constitute the essence of religion. Once we 
have learned something about God, we may experi- 
ence these emotional reactions when religious ideas 
are present in our mind. But these emotions, feel- 
ings and affective states are in themselves not of 
a religious character ; they assume a religious mean- 
ing only when they are definitely related to re- 
ligious ideas or objects. And there again we are 


Se. 2 ely 


brought face to face with the necessity of creedal 
teaching, 

Another observation of Dr. Jones must be chal- 
lenged. It is this: “The waning and decline of 
religion in any epoch,” says the writer, “is usually 
due to a reaction against crude and inadequate 
formulations and interpretations of religion. The 
persons who are saying today that they do not be- 
lieve in God only mean that they do not believe in 
the kind of God they have heard preached about.”®) 
In some cases irreligion may be due to inadequate 
notions of God. It may seriously be doubted, how- 
ever, that this is often the case. Even men who 
have a very adequate concept of God may become 
unbelievers. Unbelief has many causes and may 
flow from many sources. But granted that the 
contention is true, the remedy evidently would be 
to correct these false notions and to substitute more 
adequate ideas for them. That is, these men can 
be brought back to their religion only by greater 
doctrinal correctness. What they need is a better 
creed; for only a better creed will give them more 
satisfactory ideas of God and religious matters. 


The only antidote which Professor Jones sug- 
gests is greater vagueness. “Let the churches,” he 
counsels, “stop contentions over dead issues and 
petty questions and turn all their energies to the 
present-day constructive interpretation of a religion 
of life, and the fathers and mothers of little chil- 
dren will quickly show a revival of interest in those 
things which most deeply concern the spiritual cul- 
ture of their offspring.”*) But the idea of God is 
not a dead issue. It is the liveliest topic in the 
world. ‘The most essential thing in religicn is to 
have the right idea about God. It is absolutely 
futile to try to revive the religious consciousness 
of our age without speaking of God. From what- 
ever point we approach this question we always 
come to the same conclusion: A creed is the root 
of religion and without this root religion cannot 
thrive. C. BRUEHL 


However Ketteler opposed the exaggeration of 
State power and demanded freedom for the Church, 
he recognized, on the other hand, clearly and em- 
phatically the right of the State in its own province. 
He pointed out that the natural order is independent — 
in regard to the power of disposing, and that the 
highest ecclesiastical authority cannot dispense from 
the duties of the natural and divine laws, He in- 
fers, consequently, that the State, which also belongs © 
to the natural order and its laws, is entirely. self- 
dependent and also independent of the Church in all 
matters which concern it as such [i. e., pertaining — 
to the duties, rights and functions of the State, and 
complying with the natural order and its laws]. 
Thus Ketteler was the first to apply the doctrines of 
St. Thomas, regarding the autonomy of the natural 
order, to the State and to develop them in a con- 
sistent manner. L. Krorcer?) | 


1) From a dissertation on “Die staatsphilosophischen 
are ales fas oe Emmanuel von Ke 
eler,” reprinted in Soziale tur, M. Gladbach, Sept./Dec 
1928p. 247, 5) Lie ans 6) ae a 
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The Fimance of Pleasure 


In the eight-year period 1920-27 there were ex- 
ppended $44,797,700 on the erection of places of 
amusement in the city of Chicago. During the same 
[time $99,559,500 went into new hotel buildings, 
while on the erection of factories there were spent 
ronly $83,353,000.) 

_ According to the last issue of the Film Yearbook, 
§$175,000,000 are annually expended in the United 
States on the production of films. Thus luxury is 
fproving itself, as it always has in times past, a pro- 
llific source of profit and is, therefore, eagerly sought 
cout and promoted by finance-capital. 


Nor is this a specifically American tendency, based 
con the prosperity of the past few decades. Accord- 
iing to The Producer, published by the Cooperative 
‘Wholesale Society of England, that country’s big 
ifinanciers have apparently turned their attention 
‘from the organization of industry to the finance of 
jpleasure and recreation. 


“Judging from the issues of New Capital on the 
Stock Exchange during 1928,” we read in the Janu- 
‘ary issue of that magazine, “it would appear that 
‘more interest is being taken in financing companies 
which cater for the leisure hours than those which 
seek the ordinary employment of people in produc- 
tive enterprises.” A serious indictment, pointing 
out a serious symptom of social disease. The accu- 
sation seems warranted, since The Producer contin- 
ues: 


“Early last year the General Theatre Corporation, 
which owned 56 kinemas and music halls, including three 
of the leading establishments in the West End of Lon- 
don, came under the control of the Gaumont-British 
Picture Corporation. The latter concern already con- 
trolled 21 similar companies, as well as the Denman 
Picture House, Ltd., which, in turn, was responsible for 
a great many other picture palaces. That in itself gives 
the Gaumont-British Picture Corporation a big place in 
the cinematograph industry. 


“The Provincial Cinemas, Ltd., was another important 
film company, controlling 110 theatres, including leading 
establishments in Birmingham, Leeds and Liverpool, as 
well as in London and in most of the big provincial 

‘towns. Their authorized capital was £3,200,000, the con- 

trolling interest being held by the Standard Film Com- 
pany, of which concern Lord Beaverbrook, Lord 
Ashfield, Sir William Jury and Mr. William Evans are 
the directors. 


“Next came the news that the Gaumont-British Picture 
Corporation has offered to purchase the whole of the 
interest of the Standard Film Company in the’ Provincial 
Cinema Theatres and its associated companies. This 
means that the amalgamation will control more than 300 
‘kinemas and music halls, the capital covered being well 
over £14,000,000 (about $70,000.000), which, at the end 
‘of November, had a market value of twice that amount. 
‘Such a concentration of capital in one concern catering 
for the pleasures of the people is surely significant of the 
trend of finance.” 
The Producer further points to the power of this 
‘great company to determine the character of the 
amusement provided for the people, acting as it 
does, as producer, distributor and rentor of films, 
d by owning 300 picture houses and places of en- 
fr Temples for Divine Service, Last and Least, Central 
latt and Soc. Justice, April, 1929, p. 9. 


a 


tertainment. “The dangers of the syndicate press,” 
the article continues, : 

“have been frequently discussed during recent years. The 
monopoly of pictures may become almost as serious a 
menace to independent companies, The problem of entertain- 
ing is as important as that of education nowadays. Hence, 
the fear that such great companies, while affecting im- 
provement in the quality of display, may also tend to 
standardize certain views in the minds of the public they 
are supposed to serve. We want independent views as 
well as unprejudiced news.’’2) 

Unfortunately the democratic mass is not suf- 
ficiently alert to the danger of granting a coterie 
of profit-seeking men power to control popular 
amusements. Actuated merely by the profit-motive, 
they will ordinarily pander to the mass taste, which 
is to a great extent that of a vulgar minority. Bad 
as this is, the day may come when a centralized 
amusement industry will place itself at the disposal 
of either political or economic interests, or some 
subversive but popular movement of thought. To 
permit private enterpreneurs, who can not possibly 
have the best interests of the people at heart, to 
mould the morals, the taste, and customs of a peo- 
ple, is bad policy, which no wise statesman would 
tolerate. 


Labor and the so-called Progressives of our coun- 
iry demand nationalization of this utility or that in- 
dustry immediately something goes wrong, for in- 
stance with the railroads or coal mining. It might 
be wiser to emphasize the necessity of the state 
monopolizing the stage, and other kinds of public 
amusement, because of their influence on such dy- 
namic forces of society as thought and morals. At 
no time, in fact, did the Greek city states, where the 
drama and other arts flourished, grant authors or 


_-actors the license they enjoy in our country at the 


present time. To uphold morals was considered a 
prime duty of the State; to protect good taste and 
art was also considered an obligation on the part 
of those to whom the power of government was en- 
trusted. 


Plato insists public authority should observe sur- 
veillance over actors and their productions. In one 
of his dialogues a citizen speaking on behalf of 
sound public policy tells the owner of a theatrical 
troupe he should not imagine the municipal authori- 
ties would grant him permission to erect his stage 
in their public square, or his actors to appear in pub- 
lic, until they had investigated their plays and dis- 
covered them to contain nothing opposed to sound 
doctrines and common decency. ‘We, and, in fact, 
the whole city were mad indeed,’ he declares, 
“would we permit you to play without the magis- 
trate first having investigated your pieces.’’) 


So far we are removed from considerations of this 
nature that the Governor of a great commonwealth, 
such as Missouri, on a recent occasion not merely 
participated in the opening ceremonies of a certain 
movie theatre recently erected in the city of St. 
Louis, but had the temerity to declare: 

“This great temple (!) adds to the attractiveness of 


2) Joc) eit. Jan, 19290 p29: 
3) Plato, de Leg. 1. 7. 
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the city, but it must also be remembered that it brings 
money here.’ *) 

What these “temples” of the present do to public 
and private morals, whether they vitiate the morals 
and the tastes of the mass, whether they set before 
the latter examples of luxury, and tempt them to 
pleasure-seeking, is, evidently, not a matter for con- 
sideration. ‘The fact of an investment of a large 
amount of capital in a theatre building, which, on its 
part, is said to bring money to St. Louis, evidently 
overshadows every thought or fear regarding the 
dangers to individuals and society from modern 
showhouses. And such things are said by men who 
consider themselves heirs of Puritan traditions, and 
called on, as members of the “Old Stock’, to pro- 
tect America from the evil influences of immigrant 
stock! 

Catholics, on the other hand, are well aware of 
the great evil of commercialized pleasure over which 
public authority has no control. They realize it to 
be a tempter of a most dangerous kind, propagating 
and increasing evils, against which our Holy Father 
warns us in the following sentences of his Encycli- 
cal Ubi arcano Dei: “For no worse plague can be 
imagined, bringing troubles not only to families but 
to the states, than the ‘lust of the flesh’, that is the 
desire for pleasure; from the ‘lust of the eyes’, that 
is desire for gain, arise class warfare and social ego- 
ism; through ‘pride of life’, the desire of dominat- 
ing others, comes party strife, leading even to rebel- 
lion against authority, treason, parricide of coun- 
try.”®) [SY Se a 


Catholic Action and Parish 
: Societies 


The Holy Father assigns a very important place 
to Catholic Action. Both in encyclical letters as 
also in discourses addressed to deputations and rep- 
resentatives of various Catholic organizations he 
stressed its importance for this modern day. It is 

incorporated by name in the Concordat with 
Lithuania, ift which document it is called a form of 
secular apostolate. It has also been embodied in 
the momentous Concordat between the Holy See 
and Italy. 
Catholic Action is primarily intended for the 
laity. Catholic men and women are to exercise 
_ their “kingly priesthood”') in co-operating with the 
archy toward the establishment of the king- 
of Christ amongst men. For, Catholic Action 
ned by the Holy Father himself, as he points 


on 


of the laity in the religious 
rch) ‘ 


; See 
ee 


salvation to men. 


Catholic Action is essentially the apostolate of 
Catholic activity. Hence, it is exclusively religious. 
It is emphatically not political. It is so distinctly 
religious in its objectives, so intimately bound up 
with the very essence of Catholicism, that it is not 
to affiliate itself with neutral or non-sectarian or- 
ganizations. In his letter addressed to Madame 
Steenberghe-Fnghering, President of the Interna- 
tional Union of Catholic Women’s Leagues, the 
Holy Father said: “For the rest, in order to con- 
serve for your Union its true Catholic character, its 
particular objective and exact adhesion to the di- 
rection of the Holy See, it is necessary that the 
Ieagues individually do not affiliate with neutral 
associations and leagues of women. The Church 
has spoken on this subject. She disapproves of 
non-sectarian organizations.’*) In all its works, 
since they are to aim at the Church’s aim, Catholic 
Action must of necessity submit itself to the doc- 
trines, laws and ordinances of ecclesiastical au- 
thority. 

The Holy Father thinks of Catholic Action as a 
part of the pastoral ministry of the Church. In 
the above-mentioned letter he writes: “Catholic Ac- 
tion, as We Ourselves wrote in our first encyclical 
letter, will henceforth be an integral part of the 
Pastoral Ministry.” The laity is to share with the 
priesthood the work of saving souls, each, however, © 
in its own way, for to each have been committed 
distinct and different spheres of activity. Priests 
are to consider Catholic Action as a constituent 
part of their office; the laity is to be an instrument 
through which the priesthood is to expand its pas- 
toral function. On the other hand, the laity must 
consider Catholic Action not merely an honor or 
a privilege, but a duty in their Catholic lives.®) : 

Throughout her history the Church has exhibited 
a remarkable flexibility in adapting herself to the 
conditions of the times. If then the call goes forth 
to Catholic Action it is but another evidence of her 
endeavor to meet this modern age with new forces 
of work. Men and women are called upon every- 
where to shoulder some of the newer responsibil- 
ities arising out of the economic, civic, social, and | 
political changes of these days, of which restlessness 
is one of the striking symptoms. Movements are be 
ing set on foot to propagate, now this, now that 
idea. Organization is one of the great instrun 
talities through which men seek to promote t 
cause they espouse. The Church cannot stand 
idle and see her children completely absorbed | 
purely secular affairs. Their powers for goo 
to be utilized also for religious things. ” 
to become the aids of the priesthood 


The priesthood is encumbered with bur 
kind unknown in d st. The promo 


gaa 
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life creates anew from day to day, have put 
weightier tasks upon the shoulders of the priest- 
hood in our day. The laity is called to carry some 
of the load. Especially is the laity called upon to 
take over the work for the doing of which the priest 
was not ordained—the many secular affairs in parish 
life. But they are to do even more. ‘They are to 
prepare the way for the coming of the Lord. By 
visits and personal contacts, by instruction and liter- 
ature, they are to make the hearts of men receptive 
for the message of salvation. ‘The vast field of 
opportunity that lies open to the laity is seen at 
once if one considers the stupendous amount of 
ignorance and bigotry that is found regarding things 
‘Catholic on the one hand, and on the other, the 
apathy and indifference of many Catholics toward 
their faith, leading in the end to great losses among 
ithose who should hold to the heritage of their 
faith. 

In consideration of the importance of lay co- 
‘Operation in the labors of the pastoral ministry, 
‘the Bishop of Harlem, Holland, has organized 
‘Catholic Action along very effective lines. Groups 
‘of men and women have been formed who, under 
the leadership of their pastor, aid him in his pas- 
toral duties lying outside the church. Member- 
ship in these units of action is open to parishioners 
of twenty-one years and older. They must have 
given evidence by their lives of self-control, stead- 
fastness of character, and exemplary conduct. 
They must be firmly grounded in the fundamentals 
of their religion. They are grouped together to 
sanctify their lives by prayer and the frequentation 
of the sacraments, as also to lend support to their 
weaker brethren in the faith. For this reason they 
make house-to-house visits in the parish with the 
aim of encouraging the practice of the faith, bring- 
ing fallen-aways back to the Church, inducing par- 
ents to provide a Catholic education for their chil- 
dren if this is being neglected, assisting couples liv- 
ing in illicit wedlock in rectifying their marriage 
according to the laws of the Church, and in gen- 
eral looking after the sick and the infirm, the poor 
and those afflicted with some temporal or spiritual 
distress. It goes without saying that much tact and 
prudence, as well as apostolic zeal, are needed for 
endeavors of this kind. It is essential, therefore, 
that they labor only under the vigilant eye of the 
priest; it is for him to guide and direct them. Be- 
cause they will often be confronted with problems 
of a doctrinal and moral nature, they are given 
‘special training in higher apologetics, in the mar- 
riage legislation of the Church, and in the elements 
‘of economic, social and charitable institutions. A 
‘carefully trained and prudently guided lay aposto- 
Gate can become a great power for good within the 
parish. 


country. Not all things are as well with Catholic 
ife as perhaps they appear to the casual observer. 
One may point, it is true, to the crowding of our 
rches at the Sunday masses, at missions, re- 
reats, and other special devotions; it is impres- 
ive also to see a vast concourse of men and women 


In many respects we face similar problems in this 


approaching the table of the Lord; Catholic activ- 
ities have expanded on every side; much of real 
sacrifice is called forth for the erection of churches, 
schools, hospitals, and other charitable and social 
agencies. All this cannot but evoke our admiration. 
But withal the fact remains that the leakage in the 
Church is quite considerable. ‘The spirit of indif- 
ferentism in matters of religion has made greater 
inroads on Catholic life than many are willing to 
admit. A casual survey among acquaintances, 
friends, or relatives will show that leakage is un- 
derestimated rather than overestimated. 

The field of action opens wide and large to our 
Catholic societies. Catholic Action demands of 
them that they look the facts in the face; that they 
reinspire themselves with new ideals; that they 
adapt their organization to the newer demands of 
this modern age. New organizations are not re- 
quired to carry out the aims of Catholic Action. 
On this point Cardinal Faulhaber of Munich ex- 
pressed himself very clearly in his sermon com- 
memorating the anniversary of the coronation of 
Pius XI. He said: “We have already a large net- 
work of societies and organizations, sodalities and 
societies for men and women, for workingmen, stu- 
dents, apprentices, and young people. To these 
old and approved societies the Catholic movement 
should attach itself; it should be organically united 
to them. ‘Thus it will achieve two things accord- 
ing to the command of the Holy Father. First, 
an apostolic spirit will be infused in them. We will 
not form new societies, nor will we add new meshes 
to the already existing network of organizations. 
We will give to those we have a new soul, an apos- 
tolic ideal. During the last decades we have heard 
the cry: social work, but today the call comes to 


“us: apostolic work. Secondly, we will take from 


the old societies representatives to form a commit- 
tee of action for the furtherance of the Catholic 
cause.”®) In’a similar vein ran the words of the 
Papal Nuncio of Germany, the Most Reverend 
Eugenio Pacelli, when he said in an address deliv- 
ered on the occasion of the annual convention of 
German Catholics at Magdeburg, 1928: “Catholic 
Action will in no wise impair or destroy valuable 
and. living Catholic organizations having a religious 
aim, which Catholic Germany possesses in such rich 
numbers. Preserving in every way their own spe- 
cial characteristics and activities, they need but be 
incorporated into Catholic Action as members of 
one body, thereby receiving a new spirit and ob- 
taining a new orientation for their work together 
with new resources of life.” The task then is to 
give to societary life, as now existing, new ideals— 
the ideals of the apostolate of the Church. 

For the last seventy-five years the Catholic Cen- 
tral Verein of America has sought to unify Cath- 
olic societary life for group action. By establish- 
ing the Central Bureau some twenty years ago it 
created a focal point from which the ideals of the 
Catholic apostolate could radiate forth into every 


) Cfr. The Essential Characteristics of Catholic Action. 
Free Leaflet No. XLV. Central Bureau C, V. ice 
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member group. It did not destroy what existed in 
societary life. It did not attempt to supersede old 
and tried societies by creating new organizations. 
Its aim has been to strengthen, to unify, to con- 
solidate. In the field of Catholic Action it has 
done pioneer work. Ecclesiastical authority has 
paid it full recognition for this. 

What the Central Verein has done in a large 
way that the different societies within the parish 
could do within the field of work of the latter. In 
most instances they have gone their own way. 
There has been no attempt made at collaboration. 
Yet a central group might be formed, composed 
of two, three, or more representatives of the differ- 
ent educational, fraternal, benevolent, charitable, 
and religious societies of a parish. Meeting regu- 
larly under the guidance of the pastor they could 
propose and plan different works that would aid in 
the development not only of the material side but 
also of the religious side of parish life. This group 
should be composed of men and women of high 
ideals, devoted to their Faith, filled with enthusiasm 
for its cause, and gifted with sufficient knowledge 
and prudence, to be worthy collaborators in the 
“pastoral ministry of Catholic Action.” 

A multitude of tasks await such a group of ac- 
tion. For, the works of spiritual mercy are many. 
Poverty of the soul is worse than poverty of the 
body. Much of energy is spent to relieve the lat- 
ter, and yet very little is done for the former. Spir- 
itual poverty, it is true, is not so noticeable; nor 
are its consequences fully seen. Yet as a matter of 
fact it exists, and it cannot be ignored. And cer- 
tainly it must not be ignored, if the kingdom of God 
is to be brought to men. Especially, must an aid- 
ing hand be extended to those who are hungry for 
the truth, as also to those who fear to take the step 
that will mean a restoration of their religious life. 
A little encouragement will go a long way in many 
instances to bring about a return to the practices of 
the Faith, the reception of the sacraments, the recti- 
fication of an illegal marriage, or the Catholic in- 
struction of religiously neglected children. Faith 
is not dead in the hearts of by far most of those 


The Apostolate of Mission- | 
Doctors 


A large and well organized mission-station, in 
a land which has not yet been won for Christ and] 
His Church, does not consist solely of priest-mis- 
sionaries. If Christianity were a matter of the 
soul only, paying no regard whatever to men’s” 
bodies, then indeed priest-missionaries might well= 
be the only missionaries needed. But the Word 
was made Flesh and assumed a human body, and} 
Christianity therefore never loses sight of the) 
sacredness of men’s bodies, created as they are to 
be temples of the Holy Ghost. The Church strives 
for man’s welfare, bodily as well as spiritual. There- 
fore we find that the ideal Catholic Mission is 
staffed not only with priests but also with lay-— 
brothers who have charge of fields and many dif- 
ferent workshops, where converts are taught agri- 
culture, stock-farming, and trades, and the dignity 
of labor is practically demonstrated. There are] 
Sisters, too, who teach the children in school and7 
care for them also out of school. 


The care of the sick, moreover, has always been 
one of the works of Catholic Missions, in pur- 
suance of the example of our Divine Lord Himself. 


In the case of Missions staffed by Religious Or- 
ders, this has generally been accomplished by the | 
Infirmarian Brother of the Monastery and the In- 
firmarian Sister of the Convent doing their best to 
help those outside the monastery and convent as 
well as those inside. But it is only in comparatively 
recent times that the further step has been taken 
of inducing fully qualified doctors and nurses to 
join the staff of missions, where they may practice 
medicine and surgery, in accordance with up-to- 
date medical science, among the people whom the 
priest-missionaries are trying to win, or have ac 
tually won, for Christ, and so attempt that work 
which has been aptly called “Conquest by Healing.” 

The Catholic Church is never ashamed to take 
over good ideas from those outside her fold; and 
in this matter of allying the forces of up-to-date 
medical science with other missionary methods it — 
can hardly be disputed that the Church has been— 
perhaps a little slowly—following the lead of non. 

It will be quite obvious that a Catholic r 
doctor has tremendous opportunities of 
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ywregnable barrier between the Catholic mission and 
he non-Christian people in whose country they live. 
“he tenacity of the child-races for such beliefs, even 
ifter they have imbibed a fair amount of educa- 
ion, is almost incredible to those who have not 
actually experienced the fact. Some work such as 
that of modern medical and surgical practice 
founded on a real scientific basis, and producing 
results which they can see with their own eyes, is 
the method best calculated to gradually—very grad- 
tally—wean the people from their foolish super- 
stitious belief in witchcraft, which does so much to 
engender suspicion and hatred between man and 
man instead of the brotherliness which should ex- 
ist between those who are all children of one com- 
mon heavenly Father. 

Many individual instances might be given of how 
pagan patients have sought help from a Catholic 
mission-hospital, and have thereby had their eyes 
ypened to the love which Christ shows them through 
the agency of His Church and its missions. Many 
who come to hospital as raw heathens leave as 
catechumens and not a few are actually baptized in 
hospital. 

Catholic missions are beginning to awake to the 
fact of the supreme importance of having hospitals 
staffed by properly qualified missionary doctors and 
nurses on all the larger missions; looking at the 
matter even from the lowest level it becomes at 
once apparent that Catholic missions will be left be- 
hind by non-Catholic ones in the race to Chris- 
tianize the child-races if Catholics do not, like non- 
Catholics, provide their missions with well equipped, 
up-to-date hospitals staffed by properly qualified 
doctors and nurses. 

The attitude of many Catholic missionaries seems 
to be that since they are missionaries of the One 
True Church of Christ, teaching in its entirety the 
One Faith of that One Church, they have nothing 
to fear from competition by other so-called 
Churches, they may rest on their oars and not 
trouble themselves with the new-fangled ideas of 
the non-Catholic sects—God will see to it that His 
own Church holds its own. But surely God expects 
His Church to exert herself and not allow herself 
to be surpassed by the non-Catholic sects in efforts 
to Christianize those who are still in darkness and 
ignorance. If the Church neglects to make use in 
her work for Him of such gifts of His as are put 
at our disposal by modern medical science, can she 
expect to receive the fulness of His blessing? 

_ There are at present two institutions for supply- 
ing Catholic mission-doctors for work in the mis- 
sion field: (1) The Society of Catholic Medical 
Missionaries (for women) at Washington, D. C., 
U. S. A., and (2) the Catholic Medical Mission 
Institute under the direction of the Rt. Rev, Mon- 
signor Becker, D. D., at Wirzburg in Germany. 
In England there is no such institution, but the 
Guild of SS. Luke, Cosmas and Damian for Cath- 
olic Doctors endeavors to find doctors for the mis- 
on-field. ‘the Guild has a quarteny paper, the 
atholic Medical Guardian, which gives news of 
Catholic medical missions and draws attention to 


; 


places where mission-doctors are most urgently re- 
quired. The Editor of this journal, Col. O’Gorman, 
of 3 St. John’s Road, Harrow-on-the-Hill, Middle- 
sex, is always pleased to correspond upon this sub- 
ject. 
K. F. McMurrrts, M. D., 
Mariannhill, Natal, South Africa. 


A Well-Nigh Unparal! 


d Agrarian 
Proletariat 


A visit to Mercer county, Ohio, Waukesha county, 
Wisconsin, Lake or McHenry counties, Illinois, or 
Stearns county, Minnesota, hardly permits one to 
realize that America, whose predominating indus- 
try is still agriculture, has tolerated the growth of 
an agrarian proletariate without parallel today in 
any country of Europe, except Russia and, per- 
haps, certain parts of Calabria and Sicily. 


The Bureau of Reclamation, Department of the 
Interior, has brought out a brochure on “Economic 
Problems of Reclamation,’ consisting of two 
papers, the second one of which, written by Dr. 
E. C. Branson Kenan, Professor of Rural Social 
Economics, University of North Carolina, deals with 
“Plan Colonies of Farm Owners.” In describing 
the present condition of agriculture in the southern 
states, Professor Branson declares that, while the 
middle and far western tenant is usually a cash- 
rent tenant, “in the South farm tenancy is an ex- 
pression of poverty.” 

“More than four-fifths of all the southern farm 
tenants,” he continues, “are croppers, and their 
social estate has come to be well-nigh hopeless.” It 
will, furthermore, astonish some to learn that “the 


- Negro farm tenants of the South are outnumbered 


by the white farm tenants by more than 150,000 
souls.” 


According to the same authority, “southern ten- 
ancy and illiteracy are twin born social evils.” ’'Ten- 
ancy, he writes, “breeds illiteracy, and illiteracy 
breeds tenancy. Neither can be cured without cur- 
ing the other. Together they produce a funda- 
mental social situation that handicaps the develop- 
ment of southern agriculture.” Professor Branson 
even declares, “our farm tenants do not want to 
own livestock, do not want to be bothered with 
meat and milk cattle; they own few or no farm tools, 
implements, and machinery; they are not intelligent 


enough to use labor-saving farm machinery, or to 


care for such machinery when furnished by the 
landlord; they lack the capital, the intelligence, and 
the enterprise to be effective in farm organizations.” 


These same farm tenants are, on the other hand, 
estimated to produce more than half of our cotton, 
and nearly two-thirds of our tobacco, and the cot- 
ton and tobacco co-operatives have been unable to 
devise practical ways and means of controlling ten- 
ant crops with an advantage to the tenant co-oper- 
ating farmers.') ‘ 


But of such sad and dangerous conditions the 
1)Loc, cit. Washington, 1929, p. 20. 
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Nation as a whole knows nothing, and what is 
worse, it is callously indifferent to what at pres- 
ent seems the interminable suffering of an entire 
class of American agriculturists. To behold the 
family of a tenant farmer moving their few pos- 
sessions from one place to another, is a most pitiful 
sight, one that raises the question, whether it is 
not fortunate these people are illiterate. The beati 
possidentes at least may feel safer as long as the 
farm tenants do not read in the metropolitan dailies 
the columns of such writers as Herbert Corey, 
whose descriptions of the criminal luxury of the 
rich are doing more to arouse the spirit of discon- 
tent and resentment in the masses than the leaders 
in the Communist Daily Worker. Fae. K. 


Warder’s Review | 


Breeding Parasites 


The turbulence of the stock market has on sev- 
eral occasions during the past months been so 
marked as to force even from men, who consider the 
vagaries of the Stock Exchange inseparable from its 
functions, the admission that it had gone beyond all 
reasonable limits. 

The Chicago Tribune Survey, a monthly review, 
declares, “the mania for speculation has contin- 
ued to rage, growing in intensity. The pulsating 
of the ticker has been attended with perfect 
punctuality by the thousands who spend most of 
the day in brokers’ offices, in preference to their 
ordinary business pursuits.” 

Thus is the tendency that men may live and pros- 
per without performing socially useful tasks per- 
mitted to fasten itself on the American people. 


Snobs at Heart 


Both our pseudo-conservative and liberal dailies 
and weeklies have at times voiced their unrestricted 
admiration for Gabriel d’Annunzio, unpinked even 
by the slightest suggestion regarding his true value 
as a man, patriot or poet. In consequence the 
American reading public were led to believe him a 
friend of the people and the glorious cause of De- 
mocracy, while in truth he holds the masses even 
in greater contempt than Oscar Wilde. <S 

“Claude Cantelmo,” a creature of his always more 
or less exotic fancy, reveals d’Annunzio’s scornful 
opinion of that collectivity called the populace, or 
the masses, endowed with so many rights and duties 
by Democracy. “It seems to me,” he declares, “the 
masses have dirted you; the very sight of the masses 

is more aggravating than dirt-blots; their breath 
is poisoned. Go far away, until the sewer—shall 
be cleaned!” : 

Scrutiny of the heart and kidneys of these Lib- 
erals generally reveals them to be haughtily con- 

_ temptuous of the common, although they flatter 
them when it suits their selfish purpose. 
ee Heinrich Heine, beloved of all iconoclasts for the 


ON he ite 


It annoyed him that the poor fellow, who was only 
a short time out of prison, should, while in_ his” 
presence, scratch his ankles which, for a long time, 
had been chafed by iron shackles. That was, of 

course, intolerable !*) 


Is the “Standard of Professional Business 
Ethics” Really Better? 


The fight waged against Robert W. Stewart, for 
the purpose of removing him from his post as chair- 
man of the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, led the 
Journal of Commerce, N. Y., to discuss the affair 
editorially. The paper believes that the very atti- 
tude adopted by Mr. Rockefeller, and that he “can 
go to his fellow stockholders upon a platform of. 
that kind,’ represents a definite progress in the 
ethics of business. “Such a letter emanating from™ 
Standard Oil interests thirty years ago,” the article © 
continues, “‘would have been, to say the least, highly 
improbable. es 

The Journal of Commerce further believes that 
while the recent oil scandal “has not been a pleas-. 
ant episode in American financial and business his- 
tory,” it*has not been on the whole “quite so re- 
pellant as many of the earlier episodes in the his- 
tory of oil financing in the United States, or even 
as obnoxious as the so-called sugar scandals of a 
quarter century ago, in which many names were~ 
tarnished.” It does not hesitate to declare, “cer- 
tainly there is a greater respect for appearance in — 
this year of grace than there was at the beginning of © 
the century, and it is fair to believe that this higher — 
regard for seemliness may really represent a better 
standard of professional business ethics.” | 

Adding, “‘certainly it would be unfortunate if that - 
were not so in view of the multiferous preachments © 
and the constant advice to young men which is 
offered by. heads of corporations and others who 
have presumably earned the right to act as advisors.’ 

Unfortunately, business ethics, as preached by 
those referred to, have for their foundation nothing 
better than the doctrines of Samuel Smiles. 


Importance of the Bookseller 


An editorial notice devoted to Jos. F. Wagner, 
Catholic publisher of New York, lately deceased, 
in the Echo, of Buffalo, declares that “like the late 
Jos. Gummersbach (founder of the American house 
of Herder), he was not purely a business man, but 
had a good deal of that idealism which every Cath- 
olic publisher should have, which makes him regard 
his business as a vocation, sanctified by the cause 
of truth and justice, that renders even the humblest 
Catholic book superior to the most pretentious non- 
Catholic volume, sub specie aeternitatis.” vie 

The religious and cultural importance of the 
bookseller for society, and the need of his being < 
tuated by motives higher than those of the m 
world of business, is not at all sufficiently r 
by the public. No literature, except the wo: 


1) Weitling, for a time played an impo 
American labor movement, He died in Ni 
man, but true to his convictions, = 
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Jourish unless a people have a class of highminded 
oublishers and booksellers. The historian Johannes 
Janssen named the autobiography of a leading Ger- 
man publisher of the early part of the last century, 
‘Andreas Perthes, a Protestant, among the books he 
cherished highly, when called upon some thirty- 
five years ago to contribute his selection to a “List 
of Best Books”. And when, twenty years earlier, 
the late Jos. Gummersbach, mentioned above, passed 
through Frankfurt a. M., Janssen’s abode, on his 
way to America, the distinguished historian pre- 
sented him with a copy of that work in three volumes. 

For Perthes represents the highest type of pub- 
lisher, who considers his labors as devoted to the 
service of God and country and humanity, That 
the Dominican Albert Maria Weiss, a prophet of 
our times, should have written the life of another 
great bookseller, Benjamin Herder, is further evi- 
dence of the importance of their profession for 
society. 


“To Enlighten Is Not to Educate” 

The meaning and menace of the “Trustification 
of the Press” is the subject of an article, printed 
in the Peoples’ Yearbook for 1929. Inter alia the 
author, Mr. R. B. Suthers, quotes the following 
sentences, attributed to Mr. C. P. Scott, for fifty 
years editor of the Manchester Guardian: 

“A free press is essential to the working of the mod- 
ern democratic state. A democracy uninformed is a 


blind giant which may destroy the very things it should 
most value, and may end by destroying itself.’’1) 


To be correctly informed, to possess knowledge is, 
indeed, desirable and of importance both for the 
welfare of the individual and the State. Their im- 
portance must not, however, be overestimated. It is 
not information or knowledge which makes nations 
great, but rather sound morals and their general ob- 
servance. 

One of the leaders of thought in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century, the philosopher and poet 
Johann Gottfried Herder, probably because of his 
knowledge of the futility of the doctrines of enlight- 
enment, declared: 

“To enlighten [by imparting information, knowledge] 
is not to educate. All institutions of enlightenment [and 
the press is such an institution], do not merely neglect, 
they destroy, in fact, the ultimate purpose of education, 
humanity and true happiness.” 

The truth of this assertion is not generally recog- 
nized, although men have had: sufficient opportunity 
to discover just how little mere schools, newspapers, 
libraries, and other “institutions of enlightenment” 
‘accomplish toward establishing, what Herder calls 
humanity, or, for that matter, true culture. We lack 
the introspection, or is it the fearless honesty of that 
other great poet, Grillparzer, who dared to tell his 
ontemporaries, at a time when Liberalism was in 
full blow and at the height of its power: “the path 
f modern education proceeds from humanity 
through Nationalism to bestiality.””) 


1) Loc. cit. Manchester, p, 239. 
2) An epigram, in German: __ 
Der Weg der neueren Bildung geht 
Von Humanitat durch Nationalitat 
Zur Bestialitat. 


| Contemporary Opinion | 


Only a man in the broadest sense educated (and 
we have no accepted definition of that) is really 
benefited by what is commonly called education. 
Only one who has gained that self-control and poise 
which constitute real civilization can be entrusted 
safely with power. What we have added to the 
equipment of the savage which abides within us all, 
under whatever modish clothing, is mostly a vastly 
enhanced aptitude and power for mischief. 

JOHN PALMER GAVIT, 
in The Survey 


This morning as I came over on the ferry I no- 
ticed that the boat which passed us was flying its 
flags at half-mast. I asked one of the deckhands 
for whom this was done. He was a middle-aged 
man, who, to my knowledge, has been with the com- 
pany for ten years. From the way the officers speak 
to him I judge he has been working with them much 
longer. This was his answer: “l guess one of the 
bosses is dead. I don’t know who they are.” Did 
someone say we were humanizing industry? 

H. F. W., in The Social Service Bulletin*) 


The Federated Press statistician sends out the 
following note on automobile profits: 

“General Motors Corporation will split its common stock, 
issuing two and one-half shares for each share now out- 
standing. When this Morgan-DuPont giant carries 
through its latest juggle the owners will hold ninety-four 
shares with a market value of more than $8,000 for each 
$100 share purchased prior to 1917, Meanwhile the original 
workers who maintained the increasing pace.of production 
for a bare subsistence wage are either on the industrial 
scrap heap or fast approaching that climax of a wage 


- earner’s career.” 


From which it is pretty easy to understand why 
some folks wax so enthusiastic about present-day 
prosperity. 

The Illinois Miner 


While it may be true that countries profit by each 
other’s misfortunes, it is not always true that such 
profits are permanent. They sometimes have a dam- 
aging boomerang effect, and an instance of the kind 
was presented at Geneva in the recent past which 
should deeply interest our soft-coal producers, 
whether for export or for domestic consumption. 
There was a consultation of coal experts from 
eleven countries by a delegation from the Economic 
Committee of the League of Nations, and one of 
the findings has peculiar significance. 

It was found that the prolonged British coal 
strike of 1926, while it had stimulated for a short 
time the production of coal elsewhere, had proved to 
be anything but an unmixed blessing, if it was even 
a blessing at all. Experts said that it had created 
abnormal conditions from which several producing 
countries had not yet recovered. The strike was 
disastrous to these competing coal-producing coun- ~ 
tries in that it had caused an excessive production, to 


—_——_ 


1) Feb. 15, 1929. Issued by the Methodist Federation for 
Social Service. 
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offset which, with the re-entry of British coal into 
the world market, there was no equivalent growth 
in consumption. 

Barron’s Financial Weekly 


The world’s economic advance is secured first by 
additions to natural wealth and accumulated capi- 
tal; by advance in ability and leadership and by the 
improvement of the general mass of skill and attain- 
ment; again, by technical research and application, 
and last, but not least, by better mechanism for 
human relations and judgments. .. . 

The more complicated and perfect becomes our 
economic machine, the more important the question 
of proper lubrication becomes, until lubrication 
becomes a specialized study in itself. As industry 
becomes more diversified and specialized and hon- 
est the less will disputes, which are simply ques- 
tions of right and wrong, in a legal or moral sense, 
bulk in relation to questions of degree and qualita- 
tive judgment of performance. Thus a machine 
specialized to deal with legal aspects is less and 
less appropriate to deal with finer technical ques- 
tions and complicated issues of fact and degrees of 
fact. 

Sir Jostan Stamp?) 


Hoover is a symbol of capitalist rationalization, of 
speeding up, of American efficiency and mass pro- 
duction_raised to its mth degree. Hoover is the pres- 
ident of capitalist rationalization. "The Echo de 
Paris has well said in its comment on the Hoover 
election : 

“What a spectacle, one hundred and twenty million Amer- 
icans grouped behind a mining engineer who up till now 
has reasoned only in calories and kilowatts. It may be dis- 
concerting.” | 

Mr. Hoover thinks in kilowatts and horse-power. 
He knows more about horse-power than anything 
else. For the first time in the history of “this 
greatest democracy on earth” the United States 
will have an engineer instead of a lawyer as presi- 
dent. Significant enough for the Magazine of Wall 
Street (November 17, 1928) to comment as fol- 
lows: 


“A business nation at last has a business chief.... No: 


wonder the stock market thrilled to the news of his election 
and met sympathetic responses from all the bourses of 
Europe! No hard-boiled business directorate could have 
chosen more sagaciously.... Political and business leader- 
ship are united in the chief executive of the nation.” 
Of course, it was a hard-boiled business direc- 

torate that really made Hoover president. 

JAy LOvESTONE, 

in The Labour Monthly) 


Pious statesmen in the capital were shocked into 
public utterance a few days ago by a unique per- 
formance staged at a local theater and attended by 
a capacity audience which included many of the 
fashionables of Washington. It was given for the 
benefit of four men who had been convicted of 


_ 1) Well-known economist, speaking at the annual gather- 
ing of the Institute of Arbitrators, recently held at London. 
2) London, Jan., 1929, pp. 30-31. 


gambling. he trial judge offered these offenders 
a choice between turning informers against their 
associates, and the savage and incredible punish- 
ment of three years in prison. All chose prison. 
Their families were destitute. Theatrical people 
offered their services free for a benefit show. The 
response was tremendous. The underworld fought 
to reach the ticket window. Limousines glided up 
to discharge dozens of befurred ladies escorted by 
gentlemen in silk hats. About $5,000 was realized. 
Among those who publicly vented their horror over 
this depraved spectacle was the Honorable Arthur 
Capper, Senator from Kansas, who recently voted 
in secret to confirm the nomination of Roy O. West 
as Secretary of the Interior, just as he had previ- 
ously voted in secret to confirm the nomination of 
Thomas F. Woodlock to the Interstate Commerce’ 
Commission, after conveying the impression outside 
that he would vote against it. Incidentally, 
the court in which the four received their three-year 
sentences was the same court in which Harry F. 
Sinclair, EF. L. Doheny, Robert W. Stewart, and 
Albert B, Fall were adjudged patriots and allowed 
to go free. 
PauL Y. ANDERSON, in 
The Nation*) 


The Leader of Allahabad [India] is alarmed at 
what it calls a new menace and raises a racket about 
it. The new menace is a project which is—always 
according to The Leader—being hatched by high 
and influential men to form a syndicate with a large 
capital (40 lakhs) “to establish a powerful syndi- 
cated press in the country, with the object of crush- 
ing the nationalist organs, promoting the purposes © 
of British imperialism, and safeguarding the in-— 
terests of alien capitalists and bureaucracy.” The 
plan is to acquire the existing papers in various — 
places in the country and to use them for the pur-~ 


a 


poses of propaganda for vested interests—a subtle 


and skilful propaganda under the cloak of patriot- 
ism and love for the people. . 


This syndicated press was bound to come. It is 
one of the by-products of Capitalism, large-scale. 
industry, and big business. It makes its appear- 
ance exactly when the big business feels itself men- 
aced. In foreign industrialized countries, the syn- 
dicated press is the most powerful instrument of 
money power. By controlling the press, this power 
controls the sources of information and mass edu- 
cation and turns them to its own purpose. Well 
might Mussolini say, the while he (with his tongu 
in his cheek) praised the free press of his ow 
country, well might he say that 


ees ee 


That’s it in a nutshell. 
The Week?) — 
1) Mr Anderson is national correspondent c eS , 
Post-Dispatch in Washington, ote ~ oe 
*) A Catholic review, published in Bombay. 


SOCIAL REVIEW 


CATHOLIC ACTION 
Baguio, a city in the Mountain Province, Philip- 
ppine Islands, during Christmas week witnessed a 
cconference of Catholic students. 


Its purpose was chiefly directed at stimulating the co- 
‘operation of youth in Catholic Action. 


No less than five regional meetings have been ar- 
‘ranged for by the Catholic Conference on Industrial 
Problems. 

They are to be held as follows: Wheeling, March 13-14: 
Detroit, April 6-7 (Special Conference on Women in In- 
idustry) ; Green Bay, April 29-30; Denver, May 27-28, and 
San Francisco, June 24-25. 


Members of the Polish Ecclesiastical Association 
known as “Unitas,” decided during the annual meet- 
ing, held at Warsaw in December, to finance Catho- 
lic social action in their respective dioceses, and to 
propagate culture and instruction among the people. 
In order to obtain the necessary funds priests will 
make a contribution of ten per cent from the sal- 
aries which they receive from the State. Subsidies 
are to be given to the Youth Associations, the re- 
view, Life and Labor, and the Peter Skarga Gym- 
nasium. 


“Unitas” possesses a co-operative library, which will 
supply suitable books for parochial libraries and schools. 


The Cardinal Primate of Spain, the Archbishop 
of Toledo, presided recently at a meeting held at 
Madrid for the reorganization of the Central Exec- 


utive of Catholic Action, and His Eminence read a - 


copy of the circular he had sent to representative 
Catholics on the necessity for the organization. 


In this letter he said he noticed with sorrow the false 
appreciation, bitter censure and unfounded chargés which 
Catholic Action had to suffer from people who knew very 
little of its programme. He recalled that it was established 
by Pope Leo XIII in 1903, and was warmly recommended 
to Spanish Catholics by his successor, Pope Pius X. 

All Catholics, the Cardinal declared, should take part 
in this work, which is today as indispensable as the priest- 
hood, and he quoted the recent references to it made by 
the present Holy Father. The letter concluded by point- 
ing out the most urgent needs of the moment, which in- 
cluded the formation of a committee in every diocese. 


A meeting of the leading parishioners of Mila- 
gres, India, was held on Jan. 13 at the Catholic 
Union Club under the presidency of Rev. D. Se- 
queira to discuss the beggar problem, and after a 
short debate a committee of ladies and gentlemen 
was appointed for organizing the distribution of 
charity. The object of the tentative scheme adopted 
at the meeting is to check house-to-house begging. 

It is proposed to register all the beggars living within 
the limits of the Milagres parish to begin with, and to col- 
lect funds to be distributed among them at specified 
times and places that the undeserving may not usurp 
the alms which is meant for the destitute and infirm. 
Should any giver of charity wish to do so at his own 
door. he will be requested to restrict it to beggars hold- 
ing badges from the committee appointed for registering 
the beggars. A scheme of this kind has been successfully 
carried out in the Bendoor parish, and it is hoped to extend 
the movement to the whole town. 


INDEX FIGURES 
Prof. Irving Fisher has changed his weekly in- 
dex by taking 1926 as the basic 100 instead of 1913 
as heretofore. This necessarily alters compara- 
tive figures for both index number and relative 
purchasing power of the dollar, prior and subse- 
quent to 1926. 


The following table shows the revised Irving 
Fisher wholesale price index of 200 representative 
commodities from Dun’s Review and the relative 
purchasing power of money for the past several 
weeks, compared with monthly averages since Janu- 
ary, 1928, yearly average since 1923, the low in 
January, 1922, and the peak of prices in May, 1920: 


Index Purchasing 
number power 
1O20-== Mayan ( peak: )igmense 2 eee eae ee 163.3 61.2 
19027=—Jantiary | (low) ess eae 91.2 109.6 
1OZ3—=AVerap Chicos eee ree ee 104.2 96.0 
1O24=S Average —a ee ee 98.7 101.3 
1925 Aw erap ese os er eee 105.2 95.0 
1926 Avera estat. Senate Js ey oe 100.0 100.0 
WO2/==A Verace Let sa ed aie ton on cs 94.1 106.3 
LOZ SAV ORE CC ayes mene .ee ere Ne eee eee 98.2 101.8 
jE AS oo evant heme ems Se hen. gam mrn a. 97.4 102.6 
Feb, week end Feb 1-_.222....... 97.7 102.4 
Pebisweek ned) Webs.8:.2sts eee 97.1 103.0 


HOUSING 

The number of American families making their 
homes in apartment buildings has increased greatly 
in recent years, according to a survey just completed 
by the New York Trust Company. It discloses that 
nearly half of the housing facilities now being con- 
structed in representative cities throughout the coun- 
try are in the form of apartments. 


The survey tabulates figures of the United States De- 
partment of Labor which show that in 1921, 58 per cent 
of the families provided for in all classes of new buildings 
were housed in one-family dwellings, while in 1927 this 
proportion fell to 38.3 per cent. The same statistics, cov- 
ering 257 cities in the country, show that multi-family 
dwellings constituted only 24.4 per cent of the new housing 
facilities in 1921. In 1927 the new apartment house con- 
struction amounted to 48.8 per cent of the housing facili- 


ties added that year. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 

Dr. John R. Commons, of the University of Wis- 
consin, appearing before the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor, on February 7 advocated en- 
actment of legislation which would give an employee 
a legal right of action to recover damages from 
an employer when the employee is dismissed dur- 
ing a seasonal decline in business. (Dr. Commons — 
appeared as a witness in connection with the in- 
quiry which the Committee is making into the causes 
of unemployment and possible methods of preven- 
tion. ) 


Morris Leeds, a Philadelphia manufacturer, told the 
Committee of a plan adopted voluntarily by his company 


' whereby an unemployment fund was set up for the benefit 


of employees who are laid off. The fund, which is main- 
tained at the company’s expense, he said, amounts to $55.000 
for the benefit of 800 employees. Unemployment benefits 
are paid, he said, on the basis of length of service, 
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A permanent department to deal with unemploy- 
ment will be set up in Japan, according to a recent 
decision of the Bureau of Social Affairs in that 
country. It will be known as the Bureau of Unem- 
ployment :Research, and its duty will be to study 
various proposals for dealing with unemployment 
and recommend to the Government a concrete plan 
for their execution. 


The International Labor Office, through which this an- 
nouncement is made, states that a committee headed by the 
Home Secretary will be appointed to draft the necessary 
measures. Financial provision for the establishment of the 
new research institution has been included in the budget for 
1929. The proposals under consideration call for: (1) 
The setting aside by public institutions of a reserve fund 
for unemployment; (2) The establishment by private con- 
cerns of reserve funds for the payment of allowances to 
discharged workers; (3) The introduction by the state of 
unemployment insurance. 


WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 


Miss Josephine Casey of New York and Chi- 
cago, an organizer of women in industry, declared 
at a meeting of the National Woman’s Party, held 
at Washington on February 12, that in all her 
experience she had found that complete equality 
between men and women in industry was abso- 
lutely necessary. 


“In talking to many of the labor leaders I find that they 
recognize the fact that so-called protective legislation is 
really hurting the American Federation of Labor,” she said, 
“but they say that the federation is moving ahead cautiously 
because it is afraid to offend women’s fraternal organiza- 
tions that are friendly to the federation. 

“The inevitable result of this sort of foolish basis is that 
there will be an irritation developed between these two 
forces that had better recognize it in time and get on a 
frank basis.” (Miss Casey, who recently married José 
Kelly, a commissioner in the Department of Commerce and 
Labor in Mexico, was for years an organizer of the Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union in Boston and New York.) 


INJUNCTIONS 


The proposed amendment to the N. Y State civil 
practice act, sponsored by Labor, requiring notice 
and hearing before the issuance of an injunction 
in a labor dispute is one of the bills pending before 
the New York Legislature which is disapproved by 
the committee on the amendment of the law of the 
Bar Association of New York. 


Of the injunction amendment the committee says that to 
require notice and a hearing before issuance of an injunc- 
tion would present the danger that “where damage is im- 
minent it will be accomplished before a hearing can be had.” 
The committee’s further comment on that proposed amend- 
ment follows: : 

“The effect is to destroy temporary injunctions or re- 
straining orders in the multitude of circumstances that may 

arise under the general classification ‘industrial dispute.’ 
If the advocates of this bill intend that an illegal act should 
not be restrained, the bill deserves no consideration. If the 
_ bill contemplates only rightful acts it is a reiteration of 
_ the present law and becomes mere surplusage, 

“The definition of ‘industrial dispute’ contained in the 
“bills makes much of the word ‘grievance.’ It is first used 
unction with ‘controversy,’ giving to it a synonymous 


meaning unless its later use with the preposition ‘against’ 
determines its construction when it must connote ‘anger’ 
or ‘displeasure.’ It is an unfortunate word to use in any 
statute for it is susceptible of too varied a definition, The 
definition by indirection sanctions acts that tend to invade 
the equal rights provisions of the Constitution.’ 

The committee also rejects the proposed amendments to 
create a new method of determining a contempt by jury. 
It suggests that the court “is practicaly stripped of its power 
to enforce its mandate,” because “the wish of one juror — 
would frustrate the proceedings.” . 


RESTRAINT OF COMPETITION 


The Department of Justice announced February 
7 that a criminal information had been filed against 
the Great Western Sugar Company in Federal ~ 
Court in Lincoln, Nebr., February 6, charging the 
company with restraint of trade in sugar beets and ~ 
refined sugar. The action is under the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act and charges among other things that 
the company has driven competitors out of the field 
by certain practices alleged by the Government to — 
be in violation of law. F 

The information, filed by the United States Attorney, 
charges that the Great Western Company is engaged in the 
manufacture of sugar at refineries in those states from 
sugar beets grown in that section, and that it buys more 


than 80 per cent of the sugar beets. in that territory and 
makes and sells more than 80 per cent of the sugar there. 
It is also charged that the company, for the purpose of 
holding this dominating position in the trade, has defeated 
the building of projected competitive factories by begin- , 
ning the construction of opposition factories to buy and use ~ 
all the sugar beets grown in the areas in which the com- 
petitive companies would find it necessary to obtain their 


- supply, and by increasing its buying prices for sugar beets 


charged that because of these tactics a factory projected 
by Farmers’ Union Co-operative Sugar Supply Company, at 
Minatare, Neb., and one projected by Holly Sugar Corpora- 
tion at Torrington, Wyo., were abandoned by those com- 

panies. 


7 

d by. . 

and reducing its selling prices for refined sugar. It is 
d 


ORGANIZATION OF INDUSTRY 
A move to reorganize the manufacturers in the 
New York dress industry resulted in a meeting on 
February 13, at which the N. Y. Dress Manufac- 
turers’ Association was formally launched with 
Judson D. Campbell, an attorney, as counsel. 


Mr. Campbell, who was the organizer of the Association — 
of Dress Manufacturers ten years ago, outlined the chaotic © 
conditions in the dress industry and said he undertook the 
formation of a new organization at the request of a number’ 
of dress manufacturers and contractors. The problem of 
the new association, said Mr. Campbell, will be to plan ways 
in which employers might earn a living. The difficulties of © 
the industry, he said, were the “cut-throat competition” and 
the lack of any standards as to cost. : 


According to Mr, Campbell, he has received assurance of 
co-operation from the International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
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EMPLOYEES’ PARTICIPATION 

Employees of Bank of Italy (an American cor- 
oration with branches in N. Y. City, San Fran- 
isco, etc.) own 91,000 shares of ‘Trans-America 
Sorp, stock. This is held for employees under the 
yank’s compensation plan and is exclusive of shares 
purchased by employees on their own account. It 
represents more than 1% of outstanding shares of 
the $1,000,000,000 corporation, organized as hold- 
ing company for Bank of Italy and its sister in- 
stitutions. The shares have a present market value 
of $12,104,048, so that employees’ holdings have in- 
Se8h approximately $2,500,000 since December, 
1927. 


The trustee for the six months just ended purchased for 
smployees 10,749 shares at $125, approximately $7 below the 
market, making a total of $1,343,625. Of this sum the bank 
contributed $1,174,781, 40% of its net profits after all divi- 
Jend and reserve charges. Employees savings, dividends and 
miscellaneous items made $1,652,902 paid into the fund dur- 
ing the year, of which part was distributed in cash funds 
or refunded to employees leaving the bank. 


“Steadily increasing interest on the part of em- 
ployees in acquiring a share in the ownership of this 
business (the Subsidiary Companies of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Corporation) is reflected in the Em- 
ployees’ Saving and Stock Ownership Plan for 
1929,” says the Bethlehem Review (No. 19, of 
Feb. 1, 1929). “This will be the sixth year in which 
an opportunity has been given the employees to 
buy shares of 7% Cumulative Preferred Stock of 
that Corporation on easy terms of payment. The 
price this year will be $122 per share, which is 
said to be the approximate price at which shares 
are quoted on the New York Stock Exchange.” 


According to the same source the record of the results 
of this plan, inaugurated in 1924, “has become convincing 
evidence of the common sense thrift of Bethlehem em- 
ployees.” The results are summarized as follows: (GD) 
More than 30,000 employees—half of the total number— 
have become stockholders in the company; (2) each year 
the number of employees applying for shares has steadily 
increased; (3) market value of the stock itself has steadily 
increased—the offering price each year being: $94 in 1924, 
$100 in 1925, $101 in 1926, $107 in 1927, $120 in 1928; (4) 
in the five years of the operation of the plan thus far Beth- 
lehem employees have saved approximately $14,500,000 ; 
(5) as the plan has developed there is a tendency for em- 
ployees to avoid cancellation; (6) methods have been pro- 
vided as a direct result of the stock offerings whereby 
employees may be helped to tide themselves over temporary 
fnancial difficulties without disposing of their stock; (7) 
dividends and special benefits totalling $3,257,506 have been 
paid to employees on the stock which they own or for which 
they are subscribing; (8) if an employee subscribed for one 
share of stock in each of the five annual offerings his 
investment at the end of the five-year period amounts to 
$605.57, whereas the total deduction from his pay has been 
only $408.50. ‘This is an increase in his capital of nearly 
0%: (9) finally, those who have subscribed for shares, 
continued their payments and retained their stock, ‘have 
upon a systematic plan of wise saving and sound 


vestment which is regularly adding to both their income 
their capital. 


ELIMINATION OF COURT ABUSES 

The Federal judges of the Southern District of 
few York have announced that in the future the 
merican Exchange-Irving Trust Company will 


serve as receiver in all bankruptcy cases. In this 
way, they believe, they have eliminated the political 
patronage which has handicapped the law in its 
efforts to cure sick business. 

The abuse has been in existence for many years and has 
been the subject of repeated criticism by the bar and by 
the press. The decision of the New York judges follows 
charges that one David Steinhardt, an attorney, had de- 
frauded investors of some $600,000. Indictments have been 
found against Steinhardt and simultaneously with the reve- 
lation of his alleged defalcations it was discovered that he 
had been appointed receiver in a number of bankruptcy 
cases, In assigning a trust company as bankruptcy re- 
ceiver the New York judges are following precedent estab- 
lished in Chicago and Detroit. 


TAXATION 

A privilege tax on “bartering and selling as a 
gainful pursuit” is included in a progressive tax- 
ation program advanced by Henry H. Horton, 
Governor, in an appeal to the Tennessee general 
assembly. The program involves abolishing the 
State tax on land and personal property and sub- 
stitution of five indirect sources of revenue and is 
in line with the modern trend to relieve land from 
tax burdens. 
_ “The privilege tax for bartering and selling is a new 
idea in the United States,” said Governor Horton in an 
interview, “but has been operated successfully in Canada 
and the Philippines. It will be a light tax, not to exceed 
one-fifth of 1 per cent and even lighter if we can arrange 
it, In that way, it will be no burden upon the merchants. 
By the abolition of the land tax, the merchants will be 


exempt from the present tax on their stocks of goods and 
the privilege tax on their buildings.” 


ELIMINATION OF WASTE 
The Pennsylvania Commission on Bituminous 


Coal Barrier Pillars; appointed by Governor Fisher 


last year, has completed its survey and will rec- 
ommend to the Legislature the passage of a meas- 
ure which will result in the saving of thousands 
of tons of coal. 

The Commission’s work was concerned with the thickness 
of coal barrier pillars necessary to maintain absolute safety 
of mines. It has determined that a natural barrier of 
ninety feet for a working 500 feet under the surface is 
sufficient between boundaries of adjoining coal properties 
instead of the three and four hundred feet now prescribed 
by law, and these findings have been embodied in a bill for 
presentation to the Jegislature. Generally speaking, the 
amount of coal thus saved, or available for reclamation at 
such a depth, will be 262,000 tons to a mile of boundary 
line. 


OLD AGE 
According to the Bureau for Homeless Men, of 
St. Louis, figures for the past year show an increase 
in the number of dependent old men, i. e., men over 
sixty years old. “Apparently children don’t want 
them, and industry does not desire their services,” 
says the Bureau’s Report. 


According to the same source there has been an increase 
in the number of the chronically ill and handicapped, an 


increase in the proportion of men who are widowers, — 


divorced, deserted or separated, and a slight increase in 


the percentage of colored men, Increase of facilities in the 
City Infirmary both for home care and institutional care, 
purchase of land where such men can work and a tax sup- 


ported Convalescent Home are recommended by the Bureau. 


A Martyr of Charity: The Reve- 
He 


There is a moment in the life of every man, when 
he decides upon his state in life. Upon such a 
decision may depend an eternity of bliss, beholding 
the things that Saint Paul tells us: “Eye hath not 
seen nor ear heard’”—or an eternal night of never- 
ending pain. 

Francis X. Seelos had now reached that point 
on the highway of life. As he had so often ex- 
pressed on his quiet strolls in the country with his 
saintly father, he now felt the urge to become a 
missionary, to dedicate his life to the cause of His 
Divine Redeemer in a foreign land. That he had 
been called by God to His Eternal Priesthood he 
had no doubt. But a very serious consideration pre- 
sented itself to him. In his generosity and liber- 
ality he offered himself to God and decreed that 
all his actions should be for His greater glory. 

Religious life had many attractions for him, and 
yet, if God in His all-wise decrees had destined 
him for the secular priesthood, he determined to 
beg a retired parish in the rough mountainous re- 
gions, where, far from the allurements of the world, 
he might live only for God and his flock. But his 
heavenly Father had ordained otherwise in his re- 
gard. His consuming apostolic zeal and heroic 
spirit of sacrifice must find a broader field to spend 
itself. 

The nearer the moment of decision approached, 
the greater was his struggle against the world and its 
many attractions. God, he knew, desired him to be 
detached from them. Nevertheless there was na- 
ture, reminding him of the sacrifice of his family 
and home. Must he trample on these feelings of 
nature, must he sever all ties which bound him to 
his loved ones? Undoubtedly this was a great sacri- 
fice for him. But still an inward force impelled 
him to be generous and brave, to leave all behind 
and seek out souls for God in a strange land. Why 
should this be his vocation? ‘This was a mystery 
even to him. But the grace of God was working 
within him and was calling him like Abraham of 
old: “Go forth out of thy country, and from thy 
kindred and out of thy father’s house and come 
into the land which I shall show thee.’’) 


Just at this time, the fame of the zealous labors 
of the Redemptorists in the United States among 
the neglected Germans was spreading through Ba- 
varia. The harvest indeed was great but the la- 


borers were few. How many a poor German im- . 


migrant, neglected and abandoned, is now feasting 
upon the beauty and majesty of the Triune God in 
consequence of the zeal of Alphonsus’ Sons Judg- 
ment Day alone will reveal. . 
Scarcely had this news reached Bavaria than 
Francis Seelos discerned the call of heaven in that 
mysterious impulse that urged him to go to a for- 


1) Gen. XII-1, 
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eign land. Henceforth it was his earnest desire to 
leave country, home, parents, relatives and friends 
and to consecrate himself to God in this section of 
the New World. 

Immediately he addressed a note to the Reverend 
Alexander Czvitkovicz, at that time Superior of the 
Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer in Amer- 
ica, requesting that he admit him as a novice. While 
this letter was hastening across the broad Atlantic, 
he entered the diocesan seminary in Dillingen, No- 
vember 3rd, 1842. In the entrance examinations, 
which were held before the episcopal faculty in 
Augsburg, Francis obtained third place among the 
fifty-eight candidates examined on that occasion. 

Scarcely had he begun to browse in the verdant 
theological meadows at Dilligen, than he received 
the glad tidings of his admission into the novitiate 


of the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer. Be- 


fore his leaving the seminary, the Director gave him 
the following flattering testimonial: “Mr. Francis 
X. Seelos left the ecclesiastical seminary here after 
having resided in it for a month, to follow a call 
to North America where he intends to devote him- 
self to missionary labors. His conduct while at the 
seminary was such, that one could certainly hope he 
would go forth from it in the course of time, as a 
distinguished clergyman, with an excellent testi-~ 
monial for diligence, progress and good behavior.”?) — 


Now that God had manifested His Holy Will in 
such plain and unmistakable terms, Seelos was cer- — 
tain that God demanded a most extraordinary sac- 
rifice from him and he desired to fulfill it to the © 
minutest detail. He realized the value of a sacrifice 
was measured by the generosity that accompanied © 
it, and his magnanimous soul was ready for any 
self-denial that God might demand of him. He 
knew full well that a final visit to his paternal home 
would in no way endanger his vocation, but when — 
one consecrates his life to God there can be no half — 
measures. God must have his whole heart and — 
soul and thus Francis X. Seelos bade adieu to his — 
parents in a very touching letter. j 

Imbued as they were with deep faith and bound-— 
less liberality, they wholeheartedly gave their boy to— 
God. ‘That he felt the separation no one can doubt. — 
Who amongst us, who has left father and mother, — 
brothers and sisters, home and friends, to preach 
Christ’s sweet doctrines has not felt this separation © 
at some time in his career. 

In reply to the letters from home he wrote as 
follows: “My dear Father, it fills me with the great- > 
est joy to know that you so bravely and persever-_ 
ingly console and encourage our dear ones, and as_ 
your letters prove, that you are armed with perfect 
resignation. I thank God for this. Your letter, 
dearest mother, made me so sad; and at the same 
time made so joyous an impression upon me, that 


such maternal love. What a glorious meeting will 
2) Note in Redemptorist Archives, 
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be the one beyond the grave! Behold, sister 
Josephine, I think of you often. You will be dis- 
appointed in your hope to live with me, it is true: 
but if you possess entire resignation to the will of 
God, if you look upon earthly joys only as a means 
for acquiring those which are eternal, if you are 
void of all self-interest and seek only the Kingdom 
of God and His justice, all the rest will be added 
unto you. Our life is a pilgrimage in this vale of 
tears, and only as such will it be salutary for a bet- 
ter, everlasting life hereafter. Preserve above all, 
beloved ones, peace in our family. Live for one 
another, bear one another’s weaknesses, seek one 
another’s welfare, and, as far as possible, sacrifice 
all for the sake of peace. Farewell! Dear brother 
Ambrose, I must not neglect to congratulate you 
on the feast of your patron—I remembered you in 
prayer. Be always kind and unselfish, always ani- 
mated with a-brotherly spirit as far as it is your 
duty before God. Whether you marry or not, con- 
sult your parents, yourself and your God, then all 
will be well, Adieu!—a fond farewell to all.’”?) 

These outpourings of his noble soul sufficiently 
prove the spirit of sacrifice, magnanimity and ten- 
derness that rested within his pure, youthful, manly 
heart. With what virile fortitude he practiced de- 
tachment and self-denial! This he did until the end 
of his life. He never saw his dear ones again. 

Settling all his affairs in Augsburg and 
Munich, Seelos retired to the Redemptorists’ con- 
vent at Altotting, to spend his remaining days in the 
Old World in prayer and union with God. In the 
interim letters of Godspeed and congratulations 
came from all directions, showing how highly his 
former friends and relatives esteemed him. Many 
urged him to pay a final visit to his devoted par- 
ents, but he preferred to imitate his holy patron, 
Saint Francis Xavier, who, on his way to India, 
passed through his native land without visiting 
his dear mother, brothers and sisters. Thus do 
the saints act. 

In the early days of March, 1843, while the 
dark clouds of radicalism and revolution were 
gathering over Europe, Francis X. Seelos set 
out for the New World in the company of three 
Redemptorists, the Reverend Father Ernest 
Glaunach and Brothers Jerome Schenk and Xa- 
vier Buerdych.4) A week was spent at Paris, 
whence they hurried on to Havre de Grace, 
where on March 17th they embarked for Amer- 
ica. 

These companions of Seelos have recorded that 


the ocean voyage was most tedious. Terrible 
storms vied with one another in assailing the lit- 


tle bark, but finally on Easter Monday, April 


17th; the tired, seasick travellers arrived safely 


; 


in New York, where a most cordial welcome 

awaited them from the Reverend Gabriel Rump- 

ler, Superior of the Redemptorist convent in that 

city. : 
The Sons of Saint Alphonsus had been laboring 
8) Ibidem. _ 


Mary Hofbauer’s Mass in Vienna. 
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4) Xavier Buerdych as a boy: often served Saint Clement — 


for ten years on the American Mission, and after 
their seven years of arduous labor among the In- 
dian encampments in Michigan and Wisconsin, 
and the German, French and Irish immigrants 
scattered throughout Ohio, some in hamlets and 
settlements, others in the forest devoid of all 
shelter,”) they had succeeded in establishing a 
permanent foundation at Pittsburgh, Pa., in 1839. 
At the arrival of Francis X. Seelos they had 
houses in Baltimore, Rochester, New York City 
and Philadelphia. As the German Catholics in 
these cities and in the outlying districts were 
taxing their strength, the fathers found it im- 
possible to establish a regular house of novitiate. 
However, upon the arrival of Father Glaunach 
and his three companions, the convent of Saint 
James’, in Baltimore, was canonically erected as the 
novitiate of the Redemptorists in America. Father 
Glaunach was appointed Master of Novices, with 
Seelos as his first subject. 


Perhaps it may be of interest to the reader to 
know something of the novitiate and the Re- 
demptorist’s vocation. The Congregation of the 
Most Holy Redeemer was founded by Saint Al- 
phonsus De Liguori in 1732 at Scala, Italy. Al- 
though Alphonsus had been admitted to the bar 
and was very successfully pursuing the profes- 
sion of law, God had determined that he should 
become a vessel of election and establish an in- 
stitute, whose members would devote themselves 
to the salvation of the most abandoned and par- 
ticularly those scattered through the country dis- 
tricts. After his own sanctification this is the 
Redemptorist’s first duty. 


To determine whether young men, who feel the 
urge to follow in the footsteps of Saint Alphonsus, 
are really called by God, is the purpose of the 
novitiate. Here the young man is placed under 
the direction of a kind and loving father, the Mas- 
ter of Novices. It is his duty to help the novices 
to decide whether they are satisfied to lead the super- 
natural life that this vocation demands, whether 
they are willing to wage a constant warfare on 
their natural inclinations and passions and to strive 
to cultivate all the virtues found in the noble heart 
of their model Jesus Christ. For this reason the 
novice must enter into himself and discover just 
what passion and inclination is holding him from 
becoming like unto his Divine Redeemer. When 
he has obtained the necessary information both by 
his own examination and a sincerity and candor 
with his Director, he gradually lays the founda- 
tion of his religious life. Day after day, in con- 
ferences and meditations, he learns the beauties of 
Christian virtue and the ugliness of sin. Here in 
the novitiate the foundation is laid, and after one 
year the novice is admitted to temporary vows in — 
accordance with the prescriptions of Canon Law. He 
now leaves *he hallowed precints of the novitiate 


5) Letters of the Reverend Francis X. Tschenhens, 
C. SS. R., to Bishop Purcell, in Archives of Notre Dame, 
Ind., and Redemptorist Archives. We also learned much 
concerning the status of the early immigrants in Ohio from . 


the “Relations of Father ‘T'schenhens.” 
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and begins a new life in the house of studies, ac- 
quiring the necessary knowledge for his priestly 
ministry and building the temple of self-sanctifica- 
tion on the foundation laid in the days of his 
novitiate. 

Maurice A, Drisco.t, C. SS, R. 


A Precursor of the “Pastoral: 
Blatt” 

The history of that interesting journal, the Pas- 
toralblatt, an ecclesiastical review published in St. 
Louis for 50 years, written by the late Monsignore 
Holweck at the time of its golden jubilee, refers 
to a forerunner which had failed. Msgr. Holweck 
quotes a letter written on June 23, 1866, by Fr. 
Heiss, who became the second Archbishop of Mil- 
waukee, stating that an attempt had been made in 
the previous year to found a sort of ecclesiastical 
review, but the undertaking had had a bad start 
and came to naught. He himself had been involved 
in an unpleasant controversy with the editor, and 
at last Bishop Henni had put an end to the whole 
thing.) 

The late Msgr. Rainer, who conveyed this infor- 
mation to Msgr. Holweck, surmised that it related 
to a publication called Romana, issued as a sup- 
plement to the well-known and at one time influ- 
ential Katholische Volks-Zeitung of Baltimore. 
Recently. seven issues of the first, and probably 
only volume of Romana, were donated to the Bu- 
reau’s Historical Library by His Grace, Most Rev- 
erend Arcbhishop Sebastian Messmer. ‘The sub- 
title calls the publication “eine Monatsbeilage zur 
‘Katholischen Volks-Zeitung’ fiir katholische Prie- 
ster.” While the publishers, the brothers Kreuzer, 
are named, the names of the editors are not divulged. 
It does say, however, “edited by several clergy- 
men.” 

Rey. Heiss was evidently in error, however, when 
he stated in June, 1866, that the attempt to found 
an ecclesiastical review had been undertaken in the 
previous year. The first issue of Romana came 
out in January, 1864, while number nine, the last 
one of those in our possession, is dated September 
of the same year. Whether “Rev. L. Schmed- 
ding, alias Smeddink,” was, as he assumes, really 
the editor, we have no way of ascertaining. How- 
ever, he was one of the chief contributors to the 
journal, and several long articles signed by him 
prove the statement, that he was at loggerheads with 
Fr. Heiss, correct. 

Curiously enough, Smeddinck (this seems to be 
the correct spelling of the name) was not sta- 
tioned in the East, where Romana was pub- 
lished, but in Wisconsin. An article, contained in 
the May issue of the review, is signed at “Chip- 

_ pewa Falls, Wis., in festo s. Benedicti 1864.” Ac- 
_ cording to Reiter’s Directory of German Priests in 
3 America, published in 1869, Schmeddink was at this 
time stationed at Geneva, Wallworth County, Wis- 


Vach 50 Jahren. Zum goldenen Jubilaum des Pastoral- 
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consin, and also in charge of St. Kilians parish in | 
Hudson, a mission station. 

While the articles are signed B. Smeddinck, 
Reiter records the given name as J. Benedict. Msgr. 
Holweck evidently mistook “B” for “TL” in the let- 
ter conveying to him Msgr. Rainer’s information 
regarding the Pastoralblatt’. s predecessor. : 

We have dwelt at some length on the person of — 
Smeddinck, because of a further statement by Msgr. —~ 
Rainer, that Fr. Otto Pfulf, S. J., in his life of Car- 
dinal Geissel, treats of the “not very creditable 
antecedents” of this “certain Rev, L. Schmedding, 
alias Smeddink.” 

q 


Rev. M. Alig, of Washington, D.C. ~ 
The first pastor of the German parish of Wash- — 
ington, D. C., dedicated to the Mother of God, Rev. ~ 
Mathias Alig, was author of a volume of almost — 
400 pages published in 1865 with the following title: — 
“Die sieben Zeitalter der Kirche Jesu Christi auf 
Erden bis zu ihrem Triumphe im Himmel. Ge- 
schichte der Ereignisse mit Bezug auf die Kirche © 
Christi, von seiner ersten Ankunft bis zu seiner — 
zweiten am Ende der Zeit.” The book contains | 
/ 

: 

7 
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what seems an excellent likeness of the author, en- 
graved on steel. 


According to Reiter Fr. Alig was born at Pinen 
in Switzerland on November 1, 1805, and ordained 
on the 18th of September, 1839, coming to America — 
shortly afterward, in March, 1840. He was ap- 
pointed pastor of Mother of God parish on the — 
8th of December, 1845.1) 


The pages 225-231 of this volume are devoted 
to an interesting correspondence between a Dr. 
B. Sunderland, a Protestant minister, and Rev. 
Alig. It seems that on July 8, 1864, Dr. Sunder- 
land had invited the latter to attend a meeting to — 
be held on the twelfth of that month 

“at the Wesley Chapel to consider what can be done to 
arrest the alarming increase of Sabbath desecration in the 
city of Washington.’ 

Dr. Sunderland also asked the pastor of Mother 
of God Church, whom he addresses as Rev. Dr. 
Alig, to invite other priests to attend the meeting 
since he was not acquainted with the Catholic 
clergy. } 

In a letter, dated July 12, Fr. Alig explains to 
Rev. Dr. Sunderland why he must decline the invi- 
tation to attend the proposed conference and to 
cnn ey. it 

“to other clergymen of the Roman Catholic Church of 
this city.” 

To this letter Dr. Sunderland responded on July 
18, suggesting, that since Fr. Alig would not co- 
operate with the Protestants of the District, he and 
other priests might prepare a memorial of their 
own upon the subject of Sabbath desecration in» 
District of Columbia in order _* 

“that the voice of the Roman Catholic Clergy may 


lifted up against this growing impiety in such a 
as to make men to feel that they can not profane Go 


mas, Schematismus der kathol. deutschen oat 
Ver. Staaten Nordamerikas, N. Y. 1869, p. 6. ; 
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y without meeting the solemn and deliberate rebuke of 
Roman Church.” 


To this communication Fr, Alig, it seems, did not 


ply. 


Colleectanea 


The continued interest of the editors of Nuntius 
1ulae, published semi-annually by the Seminarians, 
t. Charles Seminary, Carthagena, Ohio, in the his- 
sry of the parishes served by the Fathers of the 
lost Precious Blood, is worthy of commendation. 
‘hey are in a position to bring to light, and in fact 
acceed in doing so, valuable historical data regard- 
ig the early years of many a German parish in 
Yhio, which information would probably be lost 
rithout such efforts. 

A pioneer parish, dedicated to St. Joseph, at Wa- 
akoneta, Ohio, is the subject of an article printed in 
de issue of Nuntius Aulae for January, 1929. It 
ontains much interesting information regarding the 
ounders, both priests and laymen. One meets be- 
ore all the Rev. Wm. Horstmann, who came to 
suglaize County in 1832. He erected a log chapel 
t Petersburg in 1836, where the Catholic pioneers 
f Wapakoneta also worshipped until 1839, when 

small frame church was built for the growing 
ongregation of that settlement. A few years hence 
number of parishes founded by German pioneers 
n central Ohio will round out the first century of 
heir existence. 


Among the speakers at the Buffalo convention 
vf the C. V., held in 1866, mentioned in the Pro- 
eedings, Fr. Sinclair, D. D., rector of SS. Peter 
< Paul’s parish at Rochester, N. Y., is reported 
is having delivered a remarkable address. Hav- 
ng referred to the Eternal City and to the fact 
hat he had studied there, he related, as the Pro- 
‘eedings declare, “for the encouragement of the 
>. V.,” the beginning and the history of the St. 
eterspence, “demonstrating how wonderful are the 
ways of the Lord who had in this important mat- 
er used a German-American layman, from Loretto, 
>a., the celebrated convert Baron von Schroeder, 
is His tool to accomplish for the welfare of the 
Shurch what seemed impossible according to hu- 
nan wisdom.” 

Unfortunately the Recording Secretary, who epi- 
omized Rev. Sinclair’s sentences, leaves us guess- 
ng as to the real meaning of the speaker’s words. 
Tis reference to the German Baron is a reminder, 
1owever, that we know all too little about this man, 
vhom one frequently finds mentioned in connection 
vith a German colony in western Pennsylvania. 
Acting, probably under the impetus created by 
‘r, Sinclair’s address, a committee was appointed 
‘for the examination of contributions of the va- 
ious local societies for the Peterspence.” 


The present generation seems not to be aware 
t not a few of the Catholic pioneers of Teutonic 
kk came to America’ because of the persecution 
Church suffered in their native land. That is 
both of priests and laymen. While we read 


eas ar 


a good deal of the Forty-eighters, meaning the Ger- 
man liberals and radicals who were forced to leave 
Germany or Austria when the revolution they had 
fostered collapsed, it will be news to many that even 
free Switzerland forced certain of its Catholic citi- 
zens to leave their country in the very year referred 
to, 


Among them Fr. Jos. Weber, S. J., born at 
Tuggen, near Lachen, in the canton Schwyz, on the 
20th of November, 1815, and ordained on the 26th 
of December, 1846. Less than a year and a half 
later he landed in New York, where he had been 
ordered to go with two other Fathers of the So- 
ciety. oie Jess, Fr, F. xX. Wippern andairace. 
Tschieder, and several lay Brothers, after the 
Jesuits had been expelled from Switzerland. 


Fr, Weber, who was pastor of St. James Parish 
at White Oak, near Cincinnati, in 1849-50, came to 
Missouri in the fall of 1851, and was put in charge 
of Richfountain and St. Thomas, missions at that 
time served from Westphalia in Osage county. It is 
said, Fr. Helias, S. J., the pioneer missionary 
among the Germans in that section of Missouri, 
nicknamed him the “German Bourdaloue.” While 
Fr. Weber was pastor of St. Joseph’s Parish, St. 
Louis, he erected the present church, for many 
years the largest Catholic Church edifice in the 
city. 


While there are today in our country but few 

German Catholic singing societies, there existed at 
one time even a federation of such units. ‘The issue 
of the Wahrheitsfreund, Cincinnati, dated June 28, 
1860, reports: 
_ “The second feast of song of the first Catholic German 
Federation of Singers of North America will be held, as 
announced, on July 2, 3 and 4 in this city, the Queen of 
the West. High Mass will be celebrated on Tuesday, July 
3, in St. Francis Seraph church, on which occasion a 
festive choral will be rendered by the inited singers.” 

This may have been this Federation’s farewell 
performance. The Civil War probably put an end 
to it, as it did to so many cultural efforts of that 
time. 

The same issue of the Wahrheitsfreund contains 
the information that 


“the Catholic Journeymen’s Society [Kolping Society] 
of St. Louis on last Sunday, June 24, celebrated the 
fourth anniversary of its organization in the ideally lo- 
cated North Park.” 


While we had heard it said that at one time there 
existed in St. Louis a Kolping Society, this is the 
first positive evidence regarding the year of its 
foundation discovered by us. How long the Society 
survived, we have not as yet been able to ascer- 
tain. 

From a lengthy communication, printed in the 
issue of July 12, 1860, of the same paper, it ap- 
pears the Society was at that time flourishing and 
promised favorable development. It had a mem- 
bership of 104, while two priests, Rev. Meller, of 
Kirkwood, Mo., and Fr. Bruehl, a Jesuit of St. 
Joseph’s parish, St. Louis, were interested in the 
Society, one acting as President and the other as 
Vice-President. 
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The Central Verein and Catholic Action 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 
President, Willibald Eibner, New Ulm, Minn. 
First Vice- President, Hy. B. Dielmann, San Antonio, 


Tex. 
Second Vice-President, Rev. Blase Scheffer, St. Louis, 


Mo. 
Third Vice-President, Wm. A. Boerger, St. Cloud, Minn. 
Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. S. C. Wavering, Quincy, 
Ili, Pres. Cath. Women’s Union, U. S. A. 
General Secretary, F. J. Dockendorff, La Crosse, Wis. 
Assistant Secretary, W. Hammeke, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Treasurer, George Korte, St. Louis, Mo. 
Marshal, Michael Weisskopf, St. Paul, Minn. 


Trustees, Michael Deck, St. Louis; E. A. Winkelmann, 
St. Louis; Ako heal ye Brockland, Gilcoliswe © tto bl. 
Kreuzberger, Evansville, Ind.; Anth. J. Zeits, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; Wm. Siefen, "New Haven, Conn.; 
John A. Roehl, Milwaukee, Wis.; John J. Jantz, De- 
troit, Mich.; John L. Sebald, Baltimore, Md. 


The Executive Committee consists of the Officers, the 
Trustees, the Committee on Social Propaganda, the 
Presidents of the State Leagues, and the following 
members at large: Rev. A. Mayer, Mo.; H. Ditt- 
linger, Tex.; Chas. Hilker, Ind.; Frank Li Trutter, 
Ill; and Jos. Berning, O. : 

Hon. Presidents: M. F. Girten, Chicago, Ill., and Charles 
Korz, Butler, N. J. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein should 


be addressed to the General Secretary, F. J. Dock- 
endorff, 502 So. 14th Street, La Crosse, Wis. 


Fundamentals of Christian 
Solidarism 


Man is a dependent being and neither does nor 
can suffice for himself. He lives not in himself, 
but lives and moves and has his being in God. He 


exists, develops, and fulfills his existence only by. 


communion with God, through which he participates 
of the divine being and life. He communes with 
God through the divine creative act and the incar- 
nation of the Word, through his kind, and through 
the material world. Communion with God through 
creation and incarnation is religion, distinctively 


taken, which binds man to God as his first cause | 


and carries him onward to God as his final cause; 
communion through the material world is expressed 
by the word property; and communion with God 
through humanity is society. Religion, society, 
property, are the three terms that embrace the-whole 
of man’s life and express the essential means and 
conditions of his existence, his development, and 

psi perfection, or the fulfillment of his rigs the 
7 mi of the end for which he is created. | 


| minister of 'v 


ever man is found he is found in society, living i 
more or less strict intercourse with his kind. 
A eae 
But society never does and never can exist with 
out government of some sort. As society is a neces 
sity of man’s nature, so is government a necessity 
of society. The simplest form of society is th 
family—Adam and Eve. But though Adam and 
Eve are in many respects equal and have equally 
important though different parts assigned them, on 
or the other must be head and governor, or the 
cannot form the society called family. They would 
be simply two individuals of different sexes, and 
the family would fail for the want of unity. Chik 
dren cannot be reared, trained, or educated without 
some degree of family government, of some author 
ity to direct, control, restrain, or prescribe. Hen 
the authority of the husband and father is recog: 
nized by the common consent of mankind. Stil 
more apparent is the necessity of government t 
moment the family develops and grows into th 
tribe and the tribe into the nation. Hence no na 
tion exists without government; and we never fin¢ 
a savage tribe, however low or degraded, that doe: 
not assert somewhere, in the father, in the elders 
or in the tribe itself, the rude outlines or the fain 
reminiscences of some sort of government, with 
authority to demand obedience and to punish thi 
refractory. Hence as man is nowhere found out oi 
society, so nowhere is society found without goy- 
ernment. 
ee ae 
Government is necessary. . . . It exists in heave 
as well as on earth, and in heaven in its perfectior 
Its office is not purely repressive, to restrain vio 
lence, to redress wrongs, and to punish the trans 
gressor. It has something more to do than to r 
strict our natural liberty, curb our passions, an 
to maintain justice between man and man. Its offic 
is positive as well as negative. It is needed te 
render effective the solidarity of the individuals o 
a nation and to render the nation an organism, ni 
a mere organization—to combine men in one livi 
body, and to strengthen all with the strength o 
each and each with the strength of all—to develo; 
strengthen, and sustain individual liberty, and 1 
utilize and direct it to the promotion of a comma 
weal—to be a social providence, imitating in?a 
order and degree the action of the divine prov 
itself, and, while it provides for the common 
of all, to protect each, the lowest and meanest, 
the whole force ae rc cmaee ote 
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ssted, except in its abuses, it should be loved, re- 

ected, obeyed, and if need be defended at the cost 

ff all earthly goods and even of life itself. 
Orestes A. Brownson?) 


For Rich and Poor Alike 


We of the C. V. have long ago recognized the ten- 
ency of wealthy, or professionally successful and 
ocially prominent Catholic men to believe our or- 
lanization entirely out of tune with their interests 
nd ambitions. The policies and aims of our or- 
nization mark it, in their estimation, as devoted 
0 the interests of the common. 


The Catholic Social Guild of England, it seems, 
s likewise experiencing this aloofness on the part of 
nose who should consider themselves in duty bound 
0 co-operate with an organization devoted to the 
deals of Christian Democracy. Fr. A. Winsbor- 
ugh, speaking at the annual meeting of the Guild 
a St. David’s Hall, Cardiff, Wales, said that a 
reat lack of knowledge still existed among Catho- 
cs as to the work being done by the Guild. Unfor- 
unately some Catholics thought that the C. S. G. 
vas a kind of democratic Guild working in the 
Shurch, and as a result the well-to-do people and 
hose who occupied responsible positions shunned 
he organization. These people needed to be taught 
heir Faith, and to be warned of their dangers just 
s much, if not more so, than the working men in 
heir trade unions. 


The work of the Catholic Social Guild was con- 
entration on the subject of particular ethics, which 
vere expounded to Catholics as well as to those 
utside the Church. The C. S. G, not only taught 
ll men to be moral—it interested them in the com- 
lex problems of the day, showing them the appli- 
ation of Catholic fundamental principles to these 
roblems. 

It was for the furtherance of the very purposes 
aentioned by Fr. Winsborough, the C. V.. entered 
_new field a quarter of a century ago and estab- 
ished the Central. Bureau. But, while the clergy, 
rorkingmen and artisans, farmers and white collar 
1en have participated in the development of the 
. V.’s program, the “successful” of other classes 
ave largely held aloof. Why? May they be in- 
luded among those to whom Fr. Ratzinger refers 
1 this manner: “A preponderent majority of all so- 
alled educated and intelligent Catholics, who 
hould be eligible for leadership, have lost the spirit 
f sacrifice. "They wish to be let alone, not to be 
isturbed in the enjoyment of their pleasures, and 
hey constantly preach wise moderation, while it 
rould be their duty to engage personally in the 
ause of God!) 


All the more honor to those men in whom pros- 
erity and success in life has not stifled the voice of 
onscience which impels the true Catholic to partici- 


1) The Works of Orestes A. Brownson, collected and 
‘ranged by Henry F.. Brownson, Detroit, 1885, vol. xviii, 
» 14-15, ; ae 
2) Ratzinger, G. Die Volkswrthschaft i. ihren  sittl. 
rundlagen, 2. Ed. Freiburg, 1895, p. 697. 


pate in what Leo XIII has designated as “that be- 
nevolent Christian movement for the welfare of the 
people.” 


“Perhaps the Only Way” to Bring the Truth to 
the Masses 


A spirited defense of the Forward Movement in 
general and the Catholic Evidence Guild, of Eng- 
land, in particular, published in The Cross, of Dub- 
lin, for November, 1928, declares: 

“There are millions in England today whose spiritual 
level is that of the unbaptized, uninstructed pagan. Pagan 
morality, pagan ideas and ideals, pagan ignorance of the 
supernatural is characteristic of the masses in modern Eng- 
land ; and until the Catholic Evidence Guild was estab- 
lished, the Church, which alone can save them from ulti- 
mate destruction, had no means of reaching them with her 
message. Then it was that the bold idea was conceived 
of preaching the sublime truths of revelation from a plat- 
form in a public street, and thus compelling the apathetic, 
the irreverent, and the antagonistic to hearken to the voice 
of God.” 

The Cross believes, and this opinion is undoubt- 
edly correct, the experiment to have proven not 
only the most successful, “but, perhaps, the only 
way to reach the masses.” ‘The increasing flow of 
converts is, in fact, a measure of the Catholic Evi- 
dence Guild’s success. 


Nevertheless, some “superior” people affect to 
despise the institution and its efforts, because, as 
they think, “it makes the Church so vulgar; quite 
like the Salvation Army!” overlooking, what a cer- 
tain outspoken English priest, Fr. Owen Dudley, 
has directed their attention to in the following 
manner : 

“When, from your superior heights, you liken the Cath- 
olic Evidence Guild to the Salvation Army, you are merely 
displaying your ignorance of your own Church. The Cath- 
olic Church has always done this work. I seem to re- 
member outdoor preaching’ in Galilee. The Church alone 
has the right to teach the Faith in the open, or anywhere, 
for God. Because the Salvation Army has usurped that 
right, is that any reason for our not asserting it? The 
Catholic Evidence Guild is merely recovering for us our 
lost rights in England.” 

It is most unfortunate, that, thus far, no at- 
tempt to “recover for us our lost rights” has been 
instituted in our country, where outdoor preaching 
is even more sorely needed, if anything, than in 
England. Not merely because the masses are 
equally as pagan as they are in that country, but be- 
cause the number of drifters is so large, among 
whom may be discovered numbers of men and 
women who should be Catholic, and who may have 
even been baptized in the Church. 


Catholic truth has been preached on street corners 
in America too; although not in our part of the 
continent. ‘The Blessed Carlo Spinola, S. J., who 
was forced to spend some time on the Island of 
Porto Rico because of adverse circumstances of 
navigation, practiced street preaching, having dis- 
covered that the people were spiritually terribly 
neglected. The biographies of this noble martyr, 
whose life, as written by Fr. Donnelly, S. J., should 
be read by every American youth, dwell on this 
fact. In Europe, too, outdoor preaching was fre- 
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quently practiced by the great missionaries, who 
sought out the people in the hidden nooks of cities 
and towns, realizing it would not do to wait for 
them to attend instructions given in churches. Nor 
is it a new thing for the laity to bear a share in 
the Church’s missionary labors. In Holland and 
Spain today, as The Cross points out, there are 
“Diocesan Catechists,” who aid the parochial clergy 
in instructing the ignorant. Every foreign mission 
requires an abundant supply of catechists to assist 
the missionary and to insure the permanence of 
his work, and the mission without catechists is 
doomed to failure. The work of the Evidence 
Guild in England is but a fresh manifestation of 
the Apostolic spirit, a spirit which is as old as the 
Church, and which has constantly manifested it- 
self through the centuries. “If the modern move- 
ment called the Catholic Evidence Guild ever makes 
an appeal to history,” declares Fr. Vincent Mc- 
Nabb, O. P., “it will find one of its past heroes to 
have been the young Italian Savoyard (St. Paul of 
the Cross), who used the Confraternity of the 
Christian Doctrine as a means of a fruitful lay- 
apostolate, not merely amongst heretics, as the Ger- 
man soldiers of Orbetello, but even amongst the 
Catholics of his own neighborhood.” 

While still a layman, St. Paul of the Cross 
preached and catechized as members of the Guild 
do today; the methods he used in his later mis- 
sionary career, his insistence upon a higher degree 
of interior life as an indispensable condition for 
a fruitful external ministry, his unique devotion 
to the Passion of Our Saviour, all find a place in 
the official “Handbook” of the Guild; finally, for 
fifty years he suffered and prayed under a super- 
natural inspiration for the conversion of England, 
and perpetuated this in the Congregation which he 
founded. : ; 

“Surely,” says The Cross, ““we must admit that 
this happened not by mere chance; surely we must 
acknowledge that ‘the finger of God is there!” 
Would, that some inspired soul discovered what it 
points to for us to do! 


The Essence of It 


Discussing certain local problems, the Bombay 
Examiner declares: 

“But whatever our needs, they are not likely to be sup- 
plied by round table conferences or a multiplication of 
societies with grand names and ambitious programs. Cath- 
olic works, like the Church itself, repeat the parable of the 
grain of mustardseed, Any institution that has grown to 
importance will be found to have had but a humble begin- 
ning in the devoted efforts of just a few zealous folks, 
who not only planned—or perhaps did not plan at all— 
t worked themselves. a 
Let us have suggestions, however, by all means as to 
t negres are required, or, if not necessary, are at least 

e . 


ich reminds us of something Cardinal New- 
aid: a 
never done except at the expense of those who 


t least they expo 


is never endorsed except at the sacrifice of its 
at! ir 7 


Co-operation Subject of Extension Course in 
Central Bureau 

Co-operation in theory and practice received dig- 
nified and able presentation at the Extension Cours 
arranged by the Central Bureau in the Bureau build 
ing February 21 and 22 (Washington’s Birthday), 
Adequate balance in the treatment of producers 
and consumers’ co-operation was provided, while a 
fundamental lecture furnished the setting for both 
forms of co-operative endeavor. The speakers con- 
tributed highly interesting and valuable informa- 
tion, imparted, on the whole, in a manner compell- 
ing attention and interest. 


While attendance did not correspond to the ef. 
forts made to secure a large and representative 
gathering from city and country, it was neverthe 
less gratifying, in view of widespread indifference 
to problems of a serious nature. Eighty-four priests 
and laymen and women, or 19 priests and 65 lay 
persons from five states, were present in all, the 
majority attending two or more of the lectures. 


The course was opened on Thursday evening, Feb. 21, 
with an address on Credit Unions, with special reference to 
these co-operative undertakings in parishes, by Mr. Ben 
Barhorst, St. Louis, Chairman of the Credit Union Com- 
mittee of the Cath. Union of Missouri, Animated discus- 
sion followed the address, as was also the case in connec- 
tion with the lectures delivered on the 22nd. On the latter 
day Rev. A. J. Muench, S.Sc.D., St. Francis Seminary, St. 
Francis, Wis., presented “The Ethics of Co-operation”; 
State Senator Hy. Arens, of Minnesota, Vice-President of 
the Co-operative Creamery, with headquarters at Jordan 
Minn., treated of “What Co-operation Has Done for the 
Dairy. Farmers of the Northwest’. The afternoon was 
devoted to an address by L. S. Herron, Omaha, Nebr., 
Organizer The Farmers’ Union of Nebraska, on “Co-opera- 
tion as a Solution of the Farmers’ Problems” and one b 
A. F. Brockland, of the Central Bureau staff, on “Some 
Achievements of Consumers’ Co-operation”. 


The course was commended by the Archbishop 
of St. Louis, Most Rev. John J. Glennon, and the 
Bishop of Belleville, Rt. Rev. Hy. Althoff, both of 
whom, when advised of the arrangements made, ad- 
dressed cordial letters of approval to the Bureau. — 

* * * 


Priests and laymen of Clinton County, Illinois, responded 
nobly to the invitation to attend the course, no less than 
three priests and 17 laymen from there being in attendance 
while two priests of that county sent letters regretting thei 
inability to be present. al 


* * * “ 


The Central Bureau hopes to arrange for courses of this 
type in agricultural centers in various states in the Mid 
West. More than one of the attendants visualized the val 
of courses of this type, held in such localities. _ s 


i-~ 
‘Gee. 
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Activity Affecting Legislative Measures 

In the monthly round letter, addressed in Feb- 
ary to members of the Major Executive Com- 
ittee of the C. V., the Director of the Bureau 
marked we were not advised whether State 
2agues were active in observing legislation in 
e State Assemblies and in the Congress. There- 
pon Mr. L. Seiz, President of the New Jersey 
-anch, sent us the following summary of en- 
savors of their Legislative Committee and offi- 
es : 

‘Regarding Indian appropriations we sent letters to Sen- 
ors Leavitt and Edge of New Jersey on Jan. 31, and to 
nator Crampton, Feb. 6. In support of the Resolution 
Senator Nye (regarding Immigration law) on Jan, 31 
Senator Edward of N. J. and Senator Nye, and on 


b. 8 to Senator Hiram Johnson and Congressman Albert 
hnson, both of the Immigration Committee.” 


‘The repeal of the so-called ‘Coal and Iron Police 
aw’ is being ‘sponsored by the Pennsylvania 
-anch of the C. V., according to President Eibeck’s 
‘onthly Letter for February. 


The Pennsylvania law referred to authorizes employ- 
s to establish a police force and grants it wide power. 
> brutal and despotic was the conduct of Coal and Iron 
slice during recent strikes in Pennsylvania that Labor 
came insistent in its demand for their abolition. To 
is opinion the delegates attending last year’s convention 
the Pennsylvania Branch of the C. V. subscribed; hence 
esent action. 


The New York Branch, according to The Echo, 
rough its executive officers, took a positive 
and against the Remer bill, which would, ia ef- 
‘ct, sanction contraceptive practicés, and sev- 
‘al other measures. The Buffalo weekly re- 
orts : : 

“The Remer bill was condemned as one of the most 
‘Tnicious measures introduced in the Legislature in re- 
mt years, and members of the Central Verein were ex- 
3rted to urge their Representatives in the Assembly and 
the Senate to oppose it as a grave menace to the in- 
vidual and to society. A copy of the resolution protest- 
g against the measure is to be forwarded to Governor 
oosevelt, to political leaders throughout the State, and 
all Senators and Assemblymen. 

“The Executive Committee also took action on vari- 
is other bills pending in the Legislature. The Byrne- 
sfkowitz bill to-regulate the procedure of issuing injunc- 
ms in industrial disputes and to provide jury trial for 
ose accused for violating such injunctions was en- 
rsed. Among the other measures endorsed . . . 
ere the minimum wage law for women and children and 
e Bergs law in reference to compulsory attendance of 
ildren under seventeen years of age at part-time 
MOIS. 7.5 = 

‘Opposition was expressed to the Dominik-Brown Ster- 
zation Act, to the Post bill, which would modify the 
w against immoral plays, and to all the bills relating 
divorce pending in the Legislature, which would dis- 
trously undermine the sanctity of marriage. 


The Committee on Legislation of the Cath. 
ion of Mo. urged the affiliated societies to 

action favorable to a bill providing for the 
blishment of a Commission to look after the 
ment and education of crippled children; to 
1 making the child labor provisions more 


*s Compensation Act as against an attempt 
al the Act. Opposition’ was registered 
st a Jury-Service-for-Women bill. © 
5 ie 


sent; to retaining and amending the Work- 


Members of the Committee registered opposition to the 
enforcement of the National Origins clause in the Immi- 
gration Law, urging adoption of the Nye resolution, which 
would postpone proclamation of law by the President and 
would permit of the finding of a better basis for the com- 
putation of European immigrant quotas. 

The Legislative Committee of the Ohio Branch 
found it necessary to act in regard to a Steriliza- 
tion proposal and a bill providing for Bible read- 
ing in public schools. 

Legislation seriously and often intimately af- 
fects the individual and the public as a whole, 
and may exert a benevolent or a harmful influ- 
ence; therefore attention to it is a demand of 
Catholic Action. This demand is intensified by 
the fact that legislative proposals reflect the phil- 
osophy of life of active minorities, which is often 
at variance with Christian principles. The duty 
of Catholic organizations in the matter is evi- 
dent. 


The Fruit of Concerted Effort 

Co-operation with the Central Bureau in 
supplying missionaries among the Indians and 
Mexicans with wearing apparel is increasing 
in the volume of shipments and the number 
of interested individuals and societies. More- 
over, member units in the men’s and women’s 
branches of our organization in practically all of 
the states have come to take an active part in this 
important undertaking. The most noteworthy in- 
stance of concerted action, engaged in by a large 
number of units in-one State League, is that of the 
carefully planned and conscientiously executed 
clothing campaign of the Minnesota Branch. 

The plan, under which each society was made a 
working unit, and groups of societies in various 
sections of the state were assigned a mission to 
which their gifts of clothing were to be forwarded, 
was described in a previous issue. Thus the reader 
is prepared to appreciate the following condensed 
report, sent the Bureau on February 16 by Wm, A. 
Boerger, President of the State League, who initi- 
ated. the “drive: 

Section I (comprisin 
Richard O. M. Cap., 
cash, $17.00; : 

Sec. II (5 counties); shipped to Rev. Pius Boehm, 
O. S. B., Highmore, So, Dak.: 17 boxes clothing; 

Sec. III (4 counties); to Rev. Sylvester Eisenmann, 
Marty, So. Dak.: 24 boxes clothing; ; 

Sec. IV (9 counties) ; to Rev. J. A. Zimmermann, Sale 
Kilgore, Neb. (freight station for St. Francis Mission, So. 
Dak.) : 12 boxes clothing; 

Sec. V (8 counties) ; to Rev. E. McNamara, S, J., Rush- 
ville, Neb. (freight station, Holy Rosary Mission, So. 
Dak.) : 26 boxes and 19 sacks clothing; 

Sec. VI (14 counties); to Rev. George Kugler, S. J., 
De Smet, Idaho: 39 boxes clothing, $45.00 cash; 

Sec. VII (all other counties in state) ; to Sister M. Per- 
petua, Ravalli, Mont.: 3 boxes clothing. : 

Total: 123 boxes and 19 sacks clothing, and $62.00 cash. 
(The appeal had not urged cash contributions. ) 

Surely a splendid result in itself, and all the more 
remarkable because of the campaign being the first 


8 counties) ; shipped to Rev. Fr. 
orsythe, Mont.: 2 boxes clothing, 


of its kind, soliciting concerted effort of all affiliated — 


units under specific directions. Those participating 


' have all reason to feel elated over the outcome and ; 
to be encouraged by the gratitude and appreciation 


¢ 
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their labors and charity have elicited. Mr. Boerger 
adds to his report the note: 

“All missionaries immensely pleased. Rev. Kugler writes 
that the clothing received weighed more than a ton; that 
the winter is most severe and there would have been in- 
describable suffering if this clothing had not been received. 
Rev, McNamara declares: ‘In forty. years we have not re- 
ceived such a large and fine supply of clothing.’ We are 
all assured of their deepest gratitude and daily prayers.” 

As noted, the report, splendid as it is, is incom- 
plete. Mr. Boerger remarks that from one section, 
in which there are 30 active units of the State 
League, most of whom. had unquestionably done 
their share, he had received reports from only 7. On 
the other hand, he had a letter from a missionary 
stating he had received 39 boxes of clothing, al- 
though the total reported to headquarters from the 
particular section was only 19 boxes. The conclu- 
sion is warranted that the fruits of the “drive” are 
greater than indicated by Mr. Boerger’s report. 

This labor of love, in which Minnesota had so 
prominent a share, has, as we have noted, been car- 
ried on by numerous individuals and organizations 
in various parts of the country. The severity of the 
weather during these latter months in many parts 
of the country may serve all who cooperated as a 
reminder of the providential character of this hum- 
ble charity, by which waste is prevented and, what 
might be lost, put to helpful use in a real emer- 


gency. 


* OK Ok 

When, about three years ago, the Capuchin Fath- 
ers of St. Joseph’s Province, Detroit, accepted St. 
Labre’s Mission, Montana, they discovered the In- 
dians, members of the once powerful Cheyenne 
tribe, to be utterly poor and destitute. For that 
reason the Bureau has sent a part of each of its 
clothing-shipment to St. Labre’s Mission, where 
the bales always found a welcome. Acknowledg- 
ing our latest consignment, Rev. Richard Brunner, 
O. M. Cap., writes: 


“Fortunately your shipment arrived during the Christmas 
season, when a large number of Cheyennes were present to 
share in its blessings, Accept our sincere thanks for the 
generous gifts; it is a pleasure for us to inform you that 
your alms constitute a real and substantial help to the 
Indians, while they also aid our missionary endeavors, 

“Many Indians are so poor that they cannot afford even 
to buy stockings; they come to the Missin with shoes torn 
in many places, while their feet lack stockings. It is a 
pitiful sight these days of a very low thermometer. We 
are, consequently, most happy to be able to give these poor 
people anything that will keep them warm, 

‘We shall remember you in our prayers, and I feel cer- 
tain that some of the Cheyennes have told the Great God 
to bless the white men who send them so many things.” 

* ok Ok 


The value of the service rendered the poor by 
those who contribute clothing, intended for dis- 
tribution among the Indians and Mexicans, is ac- 
centuated in the following by Rev. P. Kuppers, 
who ministers to the faithful in thirteen Mexican 
and Indian parishes in Taos county, New Mexico. 
Having expressed his appreciation for recent cloth- 


ing shipments, this valiant missionary relates: 


“Nobody knows just how badly we need clothing here. 
Every day children and grown people come and ask for 
articles of raiment. Although we received quite a num- 
ber of boxes of clothing at Christmas, everything was 
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gone after a few days. It pains me to be forced to say, 
we have nothing left, to those who I know need clothing 
badly. So please lay aside and send to us whatever you 
may be able to obtain. I am sincerely grateful for every 
thing you have done for us.” 


Aid for Hurricane Victims 
A donation from Mr. A, Geeck, Pa., granted 
us the opportunity of sending $50 to Rev. Robert 
Meis, O. M. Cap., Porto Rico, since we knew he 
stood in need of help. His acknowledgment of re= 
ceipt, dated February 4, contains the following 


information : 

“The Capuchin Fathers here had three chapels com- 
pletely destroyed by the recent hurricane, and as yet they 
lack sufficient funds to rebuild the demolished structures. 
Your donation will help that worthy cause.” 

a leet ae 


While the American people were made aware of 
the havoc wrought by the hurricane of last fall 
in Porto Rico, they learned little or nothing of the 
great damage occasioned by the same storm on 
other islands in the West Indies. Dominica having 
suffered greatly, as we knew, a small donation at 
our disposal was forwarded to Rt. Rev. J. Moris, 
C. SS. R., Bishop of Roseau, who assures us, iff 
a letter dated February 8: 

“Words fail to express my feelings of gratitude to you 
for having thought of my stricken Diocese in the hour 
of its direst need. The whole Island of Montserrat was 
laid waste in the hurricane; and the Catholic Mission lost 


everything it possessed in the Island, except a badly dam- 
aged priesthouse.” 


Regarding the small donation sent Bishop Moris, 
he writes: 

“I am going to send the $50 to the only German-Irish 
(Catholic) family on the Island, who lost everything.in the 
gale and have been obliged to dwell for three months in the 
cellar of their demolished house. The four walls with 
roof are now standing; but they have neither partitions in 
the house, nor any furniture. The $50 will be a blessing to 
them; and I will ask them to say a special prayer for the 
kind donor and your good Society.” 

Concerning One of Our Brochures ; 

More than a column in the January 2 issue of 
The S outhern Cross, Catholic weekly of Capetown, 
South Africa, is devoted to comment on and ex- 
cerpts | from our brochure “The True Basis of 
Christian Solidarity”. Contributed to that publi- 
cation by Dr. K. F. McMurtrie, the article pre- 
sents a chain of the most salient thoughts from the 
treatise, introduced by the sentences: 

“The True Basis of Christian Solidarity is the title 
a small booklet just published by the Central Bureau 
the Central Verein at St. Louis, U. S. A. The sub-titl 
iss. The Liturgy as an Aid to the Solution of the Socia' 
Question.’ It is pointed out that the terrible sicknes: 
from which the world is suffering in modern times is t 
blindness of exaggerated individualism, which has led 
the political order to an overgrown sense of nationalisn 
and finally revolution, and in the economic order to 
capitalistic system. The remedy which is necessary to he 
the world of this awful malady is the restoration o 
brotherly feeling and corporate action among mankind.” _ 

The quotations are followed by the concludin: 
sentences : j 


“The whole of the booklet should be read and studi 
by all interested in the subjects of social reform ar 
liturgical revival. Inquiries about the booklet may | 
cone a to The Liturgical Press Agency, Mariannhil 
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With the V. C. and It’s Branches 
Convention Dates 
Cath. Central Verein of America and Nat. Cath. 

Women’s Union: Salem, Ore., July 13-17. 

jst. Joseph State League of Indiana and Cath. 

$omen’s Union: Annunciation parish, New Al- 

any, May 12-14. 

Cath. Union of Illinois and Cath. Women’s Un- 

mn: Lincoln, May 12-13. 

} Cath. Union of Missouri and Cath. Women’s 

WJnion: Ste. Genevieve, May 12-14. 

_C. V. and C. W. U. of Wisconsin: Menasha, June 

}.3-25. 

} Cath. Union and C. W. U. of Ohio: Fremont. 
C. V. and C, W. U. of North Dakota. Rugby. 
State League and C. W. U. of Texas, Castroville. 
C. V. and C. W. U. of Pennsylvania: St. Mary’s. 
C, V. and C. W. U. of New York: New York 

Jity, Aug. 31-Sept. 2. 

State League and C. W. U. of Minnesota: Man- 
zato, in September. 


C. V. Problems Discussed by President and 
Others 


In his latest communication to the members of the 
Major Executive Committee President W. Eibner 
woices his gratitude over the adjustment of the 
oman Question and notices the proclamation of 
the jubilee year, commemorating the fiftieth anni- 
ersary of the ordination of His Holiness Pius XI 
to the priesthood. Further, he formally announces 
the selection of July 14 as the opening day of the 
<. V. convention at Salem. The bulk of the round 
letter is devoted to a discussion of replies, received 
ffrom members of the committee in response to his 
first communication, dealing with C. V. problems. 
(Mr. Eibner quotes at length from letters addressed 
‘to him by Messrs. N. Dietz, New York, and J. P. 
IRehme, Missouri, remarking in part: 

“The principal consideration advanced in my first com- 
‘munication, which elicited an echo . .. in Mr. Dietz’ 
letter, dealt with the adjustment of our societies to the 
needs of the times. There can be no question but that 
the backward movement in many of our societies is due 
to the fact of their original purpose having outlived it- 
self. Where this development is realized in time, and 
where, in accordance with the guidance offered year after 

ear by our General Conventions and by the Central 

ureau, timely purposes were aspired to and timely tasks 
undertaken, even the question of language caused no 
difficulties; nor does it do so today. Where such diffi- 
culties exist, this very fact is proof that the members are 
still mired in the past instead of marching onward, ° 
keeping abreast of developments and assigning tasks to ; 

r young people, such as are found aplenty in a time | 

hich simply is vastly different from that in which our 
venerable Benevolent Societies were founded and at- ° 
ined to splendid growth.” 


It is gratifying, Mr. Eibner records, that his plan, - 
f eliciting discussion of C. V. problems, is working | 
ut satisfactorily. He acknowledges receipt of a | 
imber of communications dealing with the subject - 
1atter of his letters. Beate 8] Ss 


July 13-17 Selected as Time of C. V. Convention 


As President Willibald Eibner informs the Cen- 
tral Bureau, the referendum vote on the date of the 
C. V. convention, to be held in Salem, Oregon, was 
unanimously in favor of Sunday, July 14, as the 
opening day. : 

Various circumstances influenced the choice of 
this date. One was the inadvisability of a June con- 
vention on the one hand, while weather conditions 
argued against the choice of the accustomed days 
in August. Moreover, the last week in July would 
be out of the question since His Grace, the Arch- 
bishop of Portland, will be absent from his see at 
that time, while he plans to be present at the opening 
of the convention on the date named. 

It would be desirable if the officers of all State 
Leagues took notice of the outcome of the referen- 
dum, lest arrangements for conventions of State 
Leagues of men’s and women’s societies conflict with 
attendance of as large a number of competent dele- 
gates as possible at the Salem convention, 

* Ok Ok 

An important announcement has been made by the 
Chairman of the Transportation Committee, Mr. 
Frank C. Kueppers, St. Paul, concerning what 
seems an excellent plan for the trip to Salem. It 
declares an agreement had been reached according 
to which the journey is to begin from Chicago 
Wednesday, July 10, A. M., via the Chicago, Bur- 
lington and Quincy R. R., while the delegates and 
other participants assembled in St. Paul will leave 
in the evening of the same day over the Northern 
Pacific, the trains traveling as a unit. Arrival in 
Salem is scheduled for Saturday morning, July 13. 
Regarding these arrangements President Eibner 


writes the Executive Committee : 


“Tn the event that 125 delegates and friends accept this 
arrangement we will be granted a special train. It is de- 
sirable that all officers and members co-operate with the 
Transportation Committee and relegate their own special 
program to the background until after the Convention. 
There will be ample time and opportunity granted them 
then to continue and extend their journey in accordance 
with their own wishes. One trip, however, we should make 
jointly, and that is the trip out to the Coast.’ 


Preparations for C. V. Convention in Salem 
Under Way 

The committee in Salem, Oregon, preparing for 
the convention of the C. V. and the N. C. W. U., set 
for July 13-17, has been organized and has initiated 
not only the local arrangements but also a press in- 
formation campaign. The Most Rev. Edward D. 
Howard, Archbishop of Portland, has accepted 
Honorary Chairmanship on the committee. The 
other members are: : 

President, Frank Saalfeld, Salem; Vice-Presidents, Aug. 
Moormann and Dave O’Hara, Salem; Secretary, John 
Meyer, Salem; Treasurer, Andrew C, Weber, Portland. 

Nineteen subcommittees have been organized, 
each entrusted with details of the arrangements. The 
Press Committee, of which Rev. Jos. Scherbring is 
chairman, has begun to send news items to the Cath- 
olic German:and English language press of the 


‘country. The first of these articles notes that Ore- 


ms. 
a. 
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gon is “the centrally located State on the Pacific 
coast”, and that “it is very significant” the decision 
to hold the convention of the C, V. in the far west 
was arrived at at a time when Oregon was preparing 
to “celebrate its 70th anniversary”, while the Cen- 
tral Verein is approaching its 75th. The author 
declares : 


“When the Central Verein had its beginning Oregon was 
but a wilderness; now it has risen to great prominence, 1n- 
dustrially, commercially and socially, and will also witness 
religious development.” ' 


Indiana Branch Preparing Convention 

Mr. Joseph Bauer, President of St. Joseph State 
League of Indiana, Mr. C. J. Kunz, Secretary, and 
Mr. Otto H. Kreuzberger, attended a conference at 
New Albany on February 17, at which plans for 
this year’s convention were discussed with Rev. 
Wm. A. Jochum, pastor of Annunciation parish, 
which will harbor the convention. 


As Mr. Kunz advises the Bureau, prospects are favorable 
for a successful convention. The date selected is May 12-14. 


Catholic Action to Be Keynote of N. Y. 
Branch Convention 

Besides taking action regarding a number of 
legislative measures the Executive Committee of the 
N. Y. Branch, meeting in Rochester, February 3, 
set August 31-Sept. 2 as dates for the annual con- 
vention, to be held in New York City. 

The keynote of the convention is to be Catholic Action, 


in conformity with encyclicals and other declarations of 
Pope Pius XI. 


Cath. Union of Ill. Announces Second Essay 
Contest 

Induced by the interest evoked by an essay contest 
arranged on the occasion of the 1928 convention of 
the Cath. Union of Illinois and the Cath. Women’s 
Union of the same state, the officers announce a 
similar event to take place in advance of this year’s 
convention. The subject is “Catholic Lay Action”, 
the essays to be in English, and not less than 1,000 
nor more than 2,000 words in length. Any Catholic 
in Illinois between 16 and 30 years of age may par- 
ticipate. 

Three prizes, of $15, $10 and $5 each, are offered to con- 


testants; if possible, the winning paper will be read at the 
convention to be held in Lincoln, May 12-13. 


Two Important Decisions by Executive 
Committee of Illinois Branch 
The Executive Committee of the Cath. Union of 
Illinois, meeting in Lincoln, January 26-27, arrived 
at two decisions of considerable importance: to urge 
an increase in the annual dues, and to devote spe- 
cial attention henceforth to Credit Unions. 


The sum of 25 cents per member was agreed upon as 
annual dues, to be proposed to the convention to be held in 
Lincoln in May; the matter is to be submitted with the 
endorsement of the Executive Committee, 

Following upon an address by Mr, B. Barhorst, of St, 
Louis, on Credit Unions in Societies and Parishes, at a 
recent meeting of the Central Illinois District League, 
rest in these co-operative undertakings has been 
used. Mr. Anton Spaeth, Decatur, recommended that 
the Re-Organization Committee be entrusted with the study 
and promotion of Credit Unions, and that the subject 


ey 


be presented and discussed at the Lincoln convention. The 


Pte ee, a 


Executive Committee sanctioned this proposal and arranged 
for its execution at the convention. 


The endeavors of the Rée-Organization Committee were 
sketched by Mr. A. A. Rothmann, Bloomington, Chair- 
man, 


Catholic Action Stressed as Viewpoint in 
Oratorical Contest 

While the committee in charge of the Oratorical 
Contest, being arranged by the C. V. of Wisconsin, 
assigns 30 specific topics from which contestants 
may choose, they insist each topic must be treated 
“from the standpoint of Catholic Action”. More 
over, permission is granted to treat any subject, not 
specified by the committee, providing it “concerns 
Catholic Action”. A few of the subjects offered 
as suggestions follow: 

The Mexican Persecution.; Catholic Higher Education; 
The Future of Modern Youth; Loyalty to the State; Ter 
rorism in the Coal Fields; The Basis of International Peace; 
Co-operative Relationships in Industry; The Future of 
Agriculture in the United States; etc. 

The Committee suggest sources of information on 
which contestants might draw, naming among oth 
ers; : 

Encyclical Letters of the four latest Popes; Central Blatt 
and Social Justice; N. C. W. C. Bulletin; the Central Bu- 
reau of the C. V.; Social Action Department, N. C. W. C.; 
certain religious and secular magazines; etc. 


Young Catholic unmarried men between the ages of 16 
and 25, not holding a college degree, are eligible to the con: 
test, barring, however, prize winners of former contests. 
Prizes to the value of $150 will be awarded to the winners, 
while each contestant will receive a gift of books and a sub- 
scription for Central Blatt and Social Justice. The con- 
vention of the State Branches of the C. V. and the C. W. U., 
to open at Menasha June 23, will be the occasion for the 
orations. Rev. C. J. Eschweiler, Hartford, is Secretary of 
the Oratorical Contest Committee, of which Hy. A 
Schmitz, Appleton, is chairman. Contests of this type are 
a regular feature of the conventions of the Wisconsin 
Branch, held every second year. 


Another Life Member 4 

One new Life Member was obtained during Feb- 
ruary, a young priest in Missouri, who desires his 
name withheld from publication. He forwarded 
$20.00 as first instalment of the membership fee. 
His action was utterly unsolicited, and the example 
he gives therefore all the more valuable. 


A gift from the Bishop of Belleville, Rt. Rev. Hy 
Althoff, was also added to the fund. The Bureat 
having advised His Lordship of its Extensior 


reau. Although the money could have been used t 
meet current expense items, we placed it in the En 
dowment Fund, presuming the Bishop’s consent. 
Another remarkable contribution came from 
Aloysius Orphan Society at Cincinnati, one of t 
veterans among organizations of this class, w! 
forwarded $62.70, the proceeds of a collection t 
up among the members at a recent meeting. E 
noteworthy is the action of various groups 
Cath. Women’s Union in Illinois. A unit in 
field raised $25, and three in Quincy, $68.2 
C. Oppenheim, of Raymond, in the same 
the remaining half of his Life | 
oe : “Ae Ps s 2 
‘| uy ee eee 
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foreover, several donations came from New York, 
fennsylvania, and Kansas, while the State League 
Texas added $14.75 to its previous contributions. 


A Noble Record 

iIt speaks well for the spirit and initiative of our 
oneers that St. Michael’s Society, of Poughkeep- 
», N. Y., was founded, in 1849, ere that city had 
ceived its charter, or before a German parish had 
een established there. 

"The anniversary program says that since there 
as neither a church nor a pastor until 1853, the 
deiety, which was instrumental in founding Nativ- 
yy parish in the latter year, at certain intervals had 
vited Redemptorist Fathers to Poughkeepsie that 
«ey might minister to the Catholics of the German 
mngue settled there. It is further claimed that St. 
lichael’s Society must be given a greater part of 
ae credit for the founding of the first parochial 
thool in the Hudson valley, which, for over half 
‘century, was called St. Michael’s School. 

As was recorded by us on the occasion of the 
gamond jubilee of St. Michael’s Society, its mem- 
ars, in 1863, organized Company K, of the old 
Ywenty-first Regiment, N. Y. N. G., all of whose 
ficers and privates were members of this Society, 
thich affiliated with the C. V. in 1868! 

Such are the traditions of one unit among the 
.259 constituting our Federation at the present 
‘me. It is interesting to note, furthermore, that 
the two present life members, Mr. John Effinger 
as 60 years of membership to his credit, while 
r. Michael Kopser joined the Society 55 years ago. 
ts most distinguished honorary member is Right 
tev. Msgr. G. Bruder, of New York City. 


A Good Woman Hears the Call to Charity 
There is an interesting bit of information back 
»£ a shipment of clothing sent to the Bureau for the 
ndians and Mexicans by Mrs. Schuemer, of St. 
wrence’s parish, New Hamburg, Mo. Rev. Hu- 
J. Eggemann, pastor at the old Alsatian set- 
‘lement, tells us: 

“Mrs. Schuemer is about seventy-five years old 
und likes to doa little sewing. So she gathers rem- 
aants of cloth in her own home and from among 
r neighbors, and makes from them pieces of cloth- 
mg for children. Yesterday she asked me whether 
ou could use all she had sent. I told her, she could 
not make nearly enough, and that all the ladies here 
sould not make enough to supply your needs, for 
more than a few minutes. What good Mrs. Schue- 
r answered was this: 


fter which she continued : 
ber sagen Sie mir, Hochwiirden, geht das auch alles 
ie Armen und Missionen? Einige meinen, das werde 
nicht alles fortgeschickt werden.” 
“Of course, I reassured her,” Fr. Eggemann 
s, “and that gave me a clue that I should give 


vomen a special talk on the efforts of the Cen- 


tral Bureau. Naturally the ones casting doubt were 
those who were not present at the mass meeting 
held here last fall immediately after the convention 
of the C. U. of Mo. But so much good will has 
been shown that I believe it possible to guarantee 
a continued supply of clothing from here a year or 
so hence.” 


Spreading Our Brochures 

We are not infrequently told it was either most 
difficult or impossible to dispose of brochures, or to 
even interest people in them. 

We here at the Bureau are rather inclined to 
doubt the correctness of statements of this nature, 
because we obtain so much evidence of a contrary 
kind. A nurse writing to us from St. Cloud on Feb- 
ruary 14, orders a dozen copies of “Memoirs of a 
Leper Girl,” enclosing P. M. O. in payment, add- 
ing. 

“T saw a copy of this brochure at the St, Cloud Hospital; 
it seemed to be in such great demand among the nurses that 
I lacked opportunity to read it. Please send whatever num- 
ber of copies I am entitled to receive for the amount re- - 
mitted. Undoubtedly I shall, in time, ask you to forward 
me more copies.” 

What the possibilities for the sale and distribu- 
tion of literature of this kind are, Mr. Jos. A. 
Wagner, of Chicago, has demonstrated. Al- 
though one should imagine he had long ago sup- 
plied every one accustomed to worship at St. 
Peter’s Church, Chicago, with a copy of “Me- 
moirs of a Leper Girl,’ he continues to send us 
orders for this brochure, of which he has pur- 
chased no less than 2,400 copies! 

In addition, Mr. Wagner is now beginning to 
order “The Death of the Cross’ and “Christ in 
His Poor,” both of which are worthy of wide dis- 
tribution. 


Through the efforts of its former President, Mr. 
Wm. A. Schmit, and its present Secretary, Mr. Hy. 
J. Drees, St. Francis de Sales Benevolent Society, 
of St. Louis, has also become a “good market” for 
the sale of pamphlets. As a part of its Lenten ac- 
tivities this Society recently purchased $10 worth of 
copies of ‘The Death of the Cross,” for sale to 
the members attending meetings. 

All of which proves that, granted consistent co- 
operation, we should be able to print larger edi- 
tions and a greater number of brochures than we 
have dared to heretofore. 


What Becomes of Magazines and Leaflets 
Sent to Us? 

According to our last annual Report on Activ- 
ities of the Bureau missionaries were sent, in the 
course of our last fiscal year, 7,378 magazines, and, 
besides, a considerable number of brochures and 
Free Leaflets. Is this service considered helpful 
by the missionaries? We have every reason to be- — 
lieve it is, since all of those participating in this 
charity from time to time assure us of their grati- 
tude for remembering them with good Catholic 
reading matter. 

A recent letter from Africa, addressed to the Bu- 


-reau by K. F. McMurtrie, M. D., St. Mary’s Native 
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Hospital, Mariannhill, Natal, demonstrates what 
good use is made of the printed matter distributed 
by us. Realizing that we would like to know what 
use he had made of a consignment of brochures 
and pamphlets recently sent him, the Doctor writes: 


“Several of the publications, especially those with colored 
illustrations, I sent to a native lad at the Leper Settlement 
near Pretoria. This lad had the intention of entering our 
Native Seminary and trying to become a priest. But he had 
sores on his legs and four years ago was sent to me from 
a mission 130 miles up country. I found he had leprosy and 
had to report the matter, and he was sent to a Leper Set- 
tlement. He accepted this heavy cross in a splendid spirit 
and has carried on a fine work among the other Catho- 
lic lepers, teaching Catechism, etc., etc. He has written to 
me (and I to him) at intervals during these four years, 
and he has told me how non-Catholics, especially children, 
have been attracted to the classes of instruction which he 
conducted. Once a non-Catholic child, whom he had in- 
fluenced, came to Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament 
during a visit from a priest, and a commotion took place 
when indignant anti-Catholics came and forcibly removed 
her from Church, He wrote to me very gratefully when he 
received the literature which you enabled me to send him; 
and he sent me a little money for 1%4 dozen copies of the 
tonic sol-fa edition of Missa De Angelis, so it seems he 
is teaching his class to sing a Gregorian Mass. Government 
encourages lepers, who are fit for it, to do a little work 
of different kinds and pays them for such work—they im- 
prove both in health (often) and in contentment under such 
conditions. Doubtless that is how the money was obtained 
which was sent to purchase copies of Missa de Angelis.” 


Miscellany 


The Catholic chapel at Fort Sam Houston, Texas, 
intended for the Catholics of the garrison and hos- 
pital, is now assured. The Very Rev. P. P. Arnd, 
V. F., of Elkton, Maryland, has donated $3,000 for 
this purpose, so dear to the heart of Chaplain 
O’Gallagher. 


For the purpose of establishing and continuing 
contact among the members of the Michigan 
Branch of the C. V. at least in Detroit, the or- 
ganization is conducting social gatherings in the 
Kolping House. The gathering on February 8 
fulfilled expectations. 


The little brochure, “Champions of the Catholic 
Cause,” a short account of the C. V. and the Cath. 
Union of Illinois, has elicited considerable favor- 
able comment. The President of the Pennsylvania 
Branch, C. V., adds to his commendation the fol- 
lowing remarks: 

“This, I believe, is one of the timely and practical means 
of educating our people to appreciate the necessity of our 
Organization and its needs. In fact, it is a venture which 


might be copied by all other State Branches of the C, V. 
with favorable results.” 


The complete set of the minutes, well kept and 
well preserved, of St. Peter’s Benevolent Society, 
of Jefferson City, Mo., founded in 1866, were re- 
cently deposited with the Bureau. It is the only 
set of books of the kind which has thus far been 
entrusted to us, and while there are undoubtedly a 
number of other complete files of minute books in 
_the possession of Benevolent Societies, all too many 
have been lost or destroyed. 


The same Society subscribed for a copy of our. 


monthly, to be addressed to the Carnegie Free Pub= 
lic Library of their city, while Mr. B. Barhorst, of 
St. Louis, had been invited to speak on Credit Un- 
nions, an endeavor of Catholic Action in which 
parishes and societies might engage, on Monday eve= 
ning, January 28. The meeting was well attended, 
with some 200 members present. 


A “Noteworthy Historical Publication” 

It is worthy of note that the Catholic Union of 
Missouri subscribed for five copies of the “History 
of the Archdiocese of St. Louis in Its Various 
Stages of Development from A. D. 1673 to A. D: 
1928,” by Rev. John Rothensteiner, recently from 
the press. The work, consisting of two volumes, of 
1,600 pages, has been so well received that the 
members of the organization should rejoice in the 
thought of its having decided to assist so noteworthy 
an effort at a time when those engaged in bringing 
out the work needed encouragement. 


The Historical Bulletin, a Review of Service for 
Teachers and Students of History, commends the 
first volume of Fr. Rothensteiner’s History of the 
Archdiocese of St. Louis, the second one having 
been published more recently, in the following 
manner: 


“This is a noteworthy historical publication. For the 
first time the story of the Catholic Church in the trans- 
Mississippi West, a theme of epic grandeur and propor= 
tions, has been adequately put on record. No one need 
again go over the ground covered by the erudite and in- 
defatigable author of this volume. He has put to account 
all available pertinent sources, printed and unprinted, and 
has assembled their multitudinous data into as complete 
and engagingly written a narrative as one may meet with 
in American historiography. One realizes in reading these 
pages what a drama Catholic development in the territory 
ruled in spiritualibus from St, Louis turns out to bes 
And the figures that move across the stage, what fascinat- 
ing interest they compel!—Marquette, Joliet, St. Cosme, 
Gravier, Meurin, Gibault, Dunand, DeAndreis, Van 
Quickenborne, Timon, DuBourg, Rosati, Kenrick and a 
score of others. No attempt can be made in this brief 
notice to appraise adequately the merits of Father Rothen- 
steiner’s volume which will be followed shortly by another 
of equal portly dimensions [Vol, 2 is now available], thus 
bringing the story of St. Louis archdiocesan history down: 
to our own day. Let it suffice to congratulate the author 
on a noble work nobly achieved and this in the face 
of difficulties of which he has given a frank account i 
the Preface.” 


One of the five sets of this work, purchased b 
the Cath. Union of Mo., was sent to the Mission 
Museum and Library at the Vatican, founded b 
the Holy Father in the Jubilee Year, since so great 
a part of the history of the Archdiocese of St. 
Louis is concerned with missionary days in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, . 


Received for Review 


Specking, Inez. What Else Is There? A novel of Ge 
man-American village life. B. Herder Book Co. 
: St. Louis, 1929. Cloth, 258 p. Price $2.00. 
Doxie, Lucia. Ein Lebensbuch fiir junge Madchen. Her 
a Co., Freiburg, 1928. Cloth, 224 p. Price 


$1.50. 
Puen ae >: Die Welt um dich die Welt in dir. Eine Ausles 
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Rt. Rev. G. W. Heer, Prot. Ap., Dubuque, Ia.; Joseph 
jpatt, St. Paul, Vize-Vorsitzender; Willibald Eibner, 
sw Ulm, Minn., Pras. d. C. V.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Dr. 
#seph Och, Columbus, O.; Chas. Korz, Butler, N. J.; 
}vv. Wm. J. Engelen, S. J., Toledo, O.; Rev. A. Ak 
wuench, St. Francis, Wis.; H. B. Dielmann, San An- 
}nio, Tex.; Nicholas Dietz, Brooklyn, N. Y.; F. P. 
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WAnfragen, Briefe, Geldsendungen, usw., bestimmt fiir 
> Central-Stelle oder das Central-Blatt, sind zu rich- 
wan 
Central Bureau of the Central Verein, 

3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


Philosophie und Soziologie. 

# Durch die katholische Geisteswelt der deutschen 
Porachgebiete Mitteleuropas geht seit einiger Zeit 
me Bewegung, die in immer bewussterer Form die 
merkennung der Gleichberechtigung der beiden 
itscheidenden philosophischen und soziologischen 
ichtungen des Katholizismus fordert, der tho- 
uistisch-aristotelischen und der augustinisch-pla- 
pnischen. Nicht soll durch diese Forderung, wird 
e richtig verstanden, die Alleinherrschaft des 
homismus in der Theologie, wie sie die letzten 
eapste immer wieder empfehlen, bedroht werden. 
lit Recht wird von theologischer, kirchlicher Seite 
mmer wieder darauf verwiesen, dass die Ab- 
reichung vom Thomismus nicht selten zusammen- 
alle mit der Abweichung von der katholischen 
Vahrheit, die Alleinherrschaft des Thomismus eine 
warantie sei gegen die gestaltlosen Forderungen 
s Modernismus. Nicht soll ferner dem Mangel 
n Luziditat und Liquiditat, der die nicht-thomisti- 
hen Philosophien zumeist kennzeichnet, das Wort 
eredet und der Untergang des Denkens in den 
refiihlen empfohlen werden, wie es der Roman- 
izismus und Mystizismus der Gegenwart thut. Nur 
iie wechselseitige Befruchtung beider Richtungen 
Bereiche des weltlichen Kulturschaffens will 
liese Bewegung, soferne sie sich selbst gentigend 
ennt, ermoglichen. 

Speziell die Philosophen der Gesellschaft Jesu, die 
den Forderungen der Zeit immer mit offener Seele 
¢ntgegenschauen, schlugen in den letzten Jahren, bei 
lem Festhalten an den bewahrten Fundamenten 
les Thomismus, Wege ein, welche die skotistisch- 
suarezianische Tradition der Scholastik sich zum 
Ziele setzen, damit aber hinweisen auf Descartes, 
“eibniz, selbst Kant, kurz auf die Haupttrager der 
yarocken und romantischen Philosophie. Es sind 
yor allem P. Erich Przywara, S. J., und P. Bern- 
yard Jansen, S. J., die immer wieder eine zeitge- 
masse Regeneration des scholastischen Denkens und 
‘orschens fordern, speziell die “Aufgeschlossen- 
eit” fiir die Probleme der zeitgendssischen Philo- 
sophie. Muss diesen Forderungen auch mehr der 
len Weltproblemen zugewandte Katholizismus Ge- 
viige leisten und bedarf die theologische Tradition 
aum solcher Korrekturen, so werden wir doch diese 
‘timmen aus dem Lager der Theologen mit be- 
nderer Genugthuung registrieren durfen. | Sie 
chten sich gewiss auch in erster Linie an die ka- 


tholischen Laien und meinen, recht verstanden, die 
Selbstkorrektur desjenigen Katholizismus, der un- 
ter Verkennung der EFigengesetzlichkeit der Kultur- 
sachgebiete, mit dem scholastischen Denken aus- 
reichen zu konnen meinte, wo die schwersten Kul- 
turprobleme eine sacheigene philosophische Grund- 
lage erheischten. Die “Spannungseinheit”, die Przy- 
wara immer wieder verktindet, das Sowohl-als-auch, 
das er fordert, wenn es auch im Bereiche der welt- 
lichen Kultur und Wissenschaft immer erst in der 
reinen Luft des Entweder-Oder moglich und frucht- 
bringend ist, kann doch, verstehen wir den in thm 
liegenden Appell richtig, zu einer gewaltigen Syn- 
these kirchlich-scholastis¢éhen Denkens mit moderner 
Philosophie und Soziologie fithren, wie sie in ahn- 
lich gewaltiger Weise St. Thomas von Aquino ftir 
seine Epoche durchfihrte, als er die kirchliche, 
augustinische Wissenschaft mit Aristoteles ver- 
kntipfte. 

Die bedeutsamste Leistung des deutschen Katho- 
lizismus, die der Wiedererweckung philosophischer 
Studien dient, ist die “Philosophische Handbiblio- 
thek” (des Verlages Kosel-Pustet, hg. von den 
Universitatsprofessoren Clemens Baumker ®*, Lud- 
wig Baur, Max Ettlinger). Dieses Sammelwerk, 
das dem katholischen Laien die Einftthrung in die 
philosophischen Probleme ermodglichen soll, seiner 
Fachdisziplin damit den soliden Unterbau bietend, 
ist herausgewachsen aus der wissenschaftlichen 
Thatigkeit der deutschen Neuscholastik, in der 
Manner wie Clemens Baumker, Kardinal Franz 
Ehrle S. J., Martin Grabmann die entscheidende 
Rolle spielen. Von den Banden besagter Bibliothek 
nenne ich: Joseph Anton Endres, Einleitung in die 
Philosophie (Bd. I), Franz Sawicki, Geschichts- 
philosophie (Bd. II), J. Schwertschlager, Philo- 
sophie der Natur (Bd. III/IV), Johannes Lind- 
worsky S. J., Experimentelle Psychologie (Bd. V), 
L. Baur, Metaphysik (Bd. VI), M. Wittmann, 
Ethik (Bd. VII), Max Ettlinger, Geschichte der 
Philosophie von der Romantik bis zur Gegenwart 
(Bd. VIII), Joh. Peter Steffes, Religionsphilosophie 
(Bd. IX), Hans Meyer, Geschichte der alten 
Philosophie (Bd. X). 

Welche Bedeutung einer solchen philosophischen 
Bibliothek fiir die Sozialforschung zukommt, liegt 
auf der Hand. Dass dabei die Richtlinien einer der 
beiden Richtungen katholischer Philosophie, eben 
der thomistisch-aristotelischen, im Sinne der deut- 
schen Neuscholastik fiir die Herausgeber und Ver- 
fasser schlechthin massgebend waren, kann diese 
Bedeutung, so sehr die starkere Berticksichtigung 
auch der platonisch-augustinischen Richtung 
wtinschenswerth und noch immerhin méglich ware, 
kaum beeintrachtigen. Wer einen Klagsiker des 
Augustinismus der Gegenwart sucht, findet einen 
solchen im nachsten Umkreise der ‘‘Handbiblio- 
thek”, in Bruno Wladislaw Switalski “Vom Denken 
und Erkennen” (Kine Einfihrung in das Studium 
der Philosophie, erschienen in der Sammlung 
Késel). Switalski bietet in allen seinen Werken ein 
geniigendes Gegengewicht gegen eventuelle Ein- 
seitigkiten der herrschenden Lehre. Seine und 
Endres’ “Einfiihrung” sollte, wer eine philosophi- 
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sche Fundierung seines Faches sucht, eigentlich in 
einem durchnehmen. Dann sind fur Baurs Meta- 
physik oder Wittmanns Ethik die nothigen Voraus- 
setzungen geschaffen, die ein fruchtbares Studium 
ermoglichen. Meyers Geschichte der alten Philo- 
sophie und Ettlingers Geschichte der Philosophie 
seit der Romantik aber dtirfen auf dieser Basis als 
fur das eindringende Verstandnis der Stromungen 
in Wissenschaft und Leben schlechthin nothwendige 
Werke bezeichnet werden. 

Gerade die zusammenfassende, von einer be- 
stimmten philosophischen Schule getragene Gesamt- 
auffassung der fiir die Sozial- und Kulturentwick- 
lung so hochbedeutsamen antiken Philosophien, so- 
wie die Spielarten philosophischen Denkens, die 
seit der Romantik ins Leben traten, mtissen hochst 
befruchtend gerade auf das soziale Denken und 
Forschen wirken. Werden doch hinter den So- 
zialtheorien philosophische Lehren, nicht selten Er- 
kenntnistheorien sichtbar, die erst das Wesen der 
einzelnen sozialen These ins rechte Licht rtcken. 
Werden dabei naturgemass eben vom Standpunkt 
der Schule, in deren Geist das Gesamtwerk ge- 
halten ist, einige Richtungen vielleicht einseitig oder 
stiefmiitterlich behandelt, so etwa von Ettlinger der 
Neukantianismus, dessen durch H. Cohen, P. Natorp, 
R. Stammler, H. Kelsen, M. Adler reprasentierte 
Richtung in Philosophie und Soziologie vielleicht 
die einzige ist, die es mit der Neuscholastik an in- 
nerer Logik und Konsequenz aufnehmen kann, und 
die dabei eine von Switalski nicht unbemerkt ge- 
bliebene Verwandtschaft mit dem augustinisch-pla- 
tonischen Fliigel der Scholastik zeigt, so ergeben 
sich solche Mangel eben aus dem Wesen der Prob- 
lemstellung und Problembehandlung, wie sie in einer 
philosophischen Schule unvermeidlich ist. Denn 
ebensowenig es eine voraussetzungslose Thatsachen- 
forschung ohne weltanschauliche Synthese in der 
Kulturgeschichte gibt, ebenso wenig in der Philo- 
sophiegeschichte. Vielmehr wird in beiden Ge- 
schichtsforschungen stets mehr oder weniger der 
Standpunkt der Schule sich durchzusetzen wissen. 
Das aber ist das eigentlich Grosse bei der Philoso- 
phie, die hier in Rede steht, dass sie dies mit vol- 
lem Bewusstsein thut. 

Es gibt, den Neukantianismus eingeschlossen, 
keine Richtung der deutschen Philosophie und es 
kann, den ausgebauten Augustinismus (im weitesten 


Sinne) ausgenommen, keine solche geben, die mit 


gleicher Universalitat samtliche Probleme der Phi- 
losophie einheitlich durcharbeitet und in einer ge- 
schlossenen, das Material durchgehend bewaltigen- 
den Handbibliothek bereitstellt, wie gerade die der 
Neuscholastik im thomistisch-aristotelischen Sinn. 
Denn nur diese Schule partizipiert an einer ge- 
schlossenen Tradition und lehnt sich an eine Lehr- 
autoritat an, wie sie die katholische Kirche besitzt. 
_ Freilich liegen in diesen Vorziigen, wenigstens fiir 

die Wissenschaft, die Gefahren. Nur die ebenso 
_ -energische Verfolgung und der Ausbau der au- 
- gustinischen Elemente der katholischen Philosophie, 
wi in der Spatscholastik, in der Barockphiloso- 

scartes, Leibniz), in der Romantik, selbst 
en, die Zusammenfassung derselben 


- gewaltigen Fihrer, die stets wieder eine neue Welt 


in einer grossen Synthese kann diesen Gefahrer 
vorbeugen. Wird auch der Augustinismus in die 
sem Sinne niemals dem Thomismus an Geschlossen 
heit und Konsequenz gleichkommen, so wird et 
doch sein Nothwendiges beitragen zur Pflege dei 
weltlichen Kulturprobleme und darttber hinaus zu 
Erganzung des Aristotelismus und Bewahrung des 
selben vor Ejinseitigkeiten. ; 
Fir die Sozialwissenschaften handelt es sich it 
der ganzen Frage um die Kenntnis eines philosopht 
schen Systemes als der Voraussetzung soziologische} 
Formen und der Betrachtung der Geschichte im 
Sinne einer bestimmten Philosophie, d. h. darum 
dass wir einsehen lernen, dass samtliche Problem 
der Soziologie auf philosophischem Ankergrund 
ruhen und dass hinter den Fragen der Sozialtheori€ 
immer solche der Erkenntnistheorie stehen. Kaumt 
eine Philosophie kann diese Ejinsicht so durch 
greifend vermitteln wie gerade die scholastische 
speziell die thomistisch-aristotelische. Hier bilder 
Erkenntnistheorie und Sozialtheorie in der Tha 
eine gewaltige Einheit wie kaum irgendsonstwo 
Denn hier: haben viele Generationen fleissigel 
Forscher und Sammler an den Grundgedanker 
gearbeitet. Die gewaltigen, genialischen Geister det 
Philosophiegeschichte sind dadurch nicht tberflus 
sig geworden. Nur die Bedeutung der stetigen Ar 
beit auch auf dem Gebiete der Philosophie lernen 
wir in einem neuen Lichte sehen. 
Die kontinuierlichen Fortschritte der scholastt 
schen Philosophie gleichen dem emsigen Bauen a: 
einem in seinem Grundplan gegebenen Gebaude, d 
immer hoher in die Wolken wachst, weil an ihn 
die Generationen thatig sind. Wie im Staate, in 
der Gesellschaft die “Namenlosen” die Kultur fort 
setzen, dadurch, dass sie die Pflicht des Lebens er- 
fullen. Die grossen genialischen Philosophien eines 
Plato, Descartes, Leibniz, Kant fangen, so sehr sieé 
einander folgen und aufeinander wirken, doch im 
Grunde immer wieder von vorne an; es sind die 


schaffen. Wahrend in den  durchschnittlichen 
Epochen des Lebens die Menschen im Mutterschoss 
der Gesellschaft verschwinden, nur die Volker und 
Staaten wirken, die menschlichen Persénlichkeit 
aber in den Hintergrund treten, in den grund 
legenden Gezeiten hingegen einzelne gewaltige Men 
schen als Schépfer von Staaten und Vélkern 
den Vordergrund treten, so auch in der Philosopt 
Kann demnach die thomistisch-artistotelische — 
losophie gelten als ein Zeugnis fiir das in 
Volkern lebendige Naturgesetz, das immer wied 
kehrt und den grossen Zusammenhang des C 
schehens gewiahrleistet, so die augustinisch-plato 
sche Philosophie ftir das Walten Gottes im 
zelnen Menschen, fiir die Sch6pfer- und G 
macht der~Personlichkeit. ; 
Es ist daher selbstverstandlich, dass ger 
barock-romantische Soziologie, die imm 
lichkeit und Familie den anonymen |] 
staatlichen oder nationalen Ganzhei 
tont, mit h-augu 
zusammenfallt. Die Kultur’ 
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giht noch darin, dass sich der Katholizismus be- 
passt bleibt, welchen Schatz, welchen Sieg uber die 
rnseitigkeiten der Welt, er gerade darin hegen 
fri, dass in seinem Rahmen zwei scheinbar so 
dersprechende soziologische und philosophische 
Kechtungen Platz haben wie Aristotelismus und 
igustinismus. 

Dr. Ernst Kart WINER (Wien). 


‘Aus Central-Verein und Cen- 
tral-Stelle. 


Katholische Aktion! Wer das Wort verstehen will, 
iss zwei Sprachen kennen, die Sprache der Zeit und 
> Sprache der Kirche. Katholische Aktion die For- 
rung des Tages und die Forderung des HI. Geistes. 
¢er nicht des Hl. Geistes voll ist, der mag modern sein. 
Yrotzdem wird ihm Katholische Aktion immer ein 
eemdwort bleiben. Das Geheimnis katholischer Samm- 
ag und katholischer That der katholische Sinn. Sensus 
tholicus. R. Maeder. 


Der Erzbischof von Genua und das Papst- 
schreiben an Kardinal Bertram. 


Der Erzbischof von Genua benutzte eine jiingst 
pgehaltene Versammlung des Didzesanverbandes 
sr Katholischen Aktion der Erzdidzese Genua zu 
er Erlauterung des in verschiedenen Landern be- 
tits zur Grundlage der Aussprache gemachten 
apstschreibens an Kardinal Bertram.) Er um- 
thrieb die wesentlichen Eigenschaften der Ka- 
aolischen Aktion und verweilte dann besonders bei 
fen irrigen Meinungen, die bereits uber die Ka- 
aolische Aktion in Verbreitung begriffen sind. 

Er betonte u. a.: Die Katholische Aktion ist keine 
adividuelle Aktion, sondern eine kollektive, sie be- 
farf also der Organisation; sie ist nicht destruktiv 
och saugt sie jede andere auf das Gute eingestellte 
Mhatigkeit auf. Sie ist eine soziale und nicht eine 
bolitische Thatigkeit. Man muss sich somit vor 
unem doppelten Irrthum hiiten. Der eine ist die 
Meinung, weil die Katholische Aktion die Politik 
usschliesse, so sei sie mit den Bruderschaften oder 
it andern ausschliesslich der Andacht gewidmeten 
"ereinigungen zu vergleichen. Der zweite Irrthum 
st, die Katholische Aktion sei eine unter der reli- 
ii0sen Maske versteckte Partei. Weder die eine 
och die andere Auffassung ist richtig. Um dartiber 
ar zu werden, muss man sich einige Grundsatze in 
‘rinnerung rufen. Man unterscheidet zwischen 
olitischer Wissenschaft, politischer Thatigkeit und 
“heilnahme an der Politik. Die politische Wissen- 
chaft ist die Wissenschaft von der Leitung der 
Jolker, damit die menschliche Gesellschaft ihr Ziel 
reicht, namlich das aussere, dem inneren unter- 
ordnete und auf das Ewige hingeordnete Gut. 
nun hat die Katholische Aktion die Aufgabe, 
gesunder ethischer und sozialer, auf die mensch- 
sn und christlichen Grundsatze eingestellter 
altur die Ueberzeugungen heranzubilden. Dieses 
sbiet ist den Katholiken nicht nur nicht ver- 
lossen, sondern sie sind sogar in besonderer 


erg. Aeusserungen zur Katholischen Aktion. “Cen- 
t,” Feb., 1929, S. 371-2. 


—— 


Weise dazu berufen, ist ihnen doch der Zweck der 
Gesellschaft lebhafter im Bewusstsein und besitzen 
sie besser die leitenden Prinzipien. 

Zum Unterschied davon ist die politische Thatig- 
keit die Politik in Handlung, in der Ausiibung, ist 
die Leitung der Volker entsprechend Zeiten und 
Nothwendigkeiten. Diese Thatigkeit kommt den 
Lenkern der Volker zu, unter welchem Namen und 
unter welcher Form sie dieses Amt auch bekleiden 
mogen. Die Theilnahme an der Politik endlich ist 
eine doppelte: einmal ist es die Mitarbeit des guten 
Burgers unter den vom Regime aufgestellten For- 
men; diese Mitarbeit kann niemand verwehren und 
sie ist fur die Katholiken nicht nur erlaubt, sondern 
sogar Pflicht; die andere Theilnahme sodann voll- 
zieht sich durch Bildung einer Partei. Der Begriff 
der Partei will besagen, dass, wenn auch alle nach 
dem gemeinsamen Wohle streben, doch keiner mit 
der Unfehlbarkeit ausgestattet ist, somit hinsicht- 
lich zwar nicht des Zieles, wohl aber der Mittel 
verschiedene Auffassungen vorhanden sein konnen, 
die aber deshalb gewohnlichen Falls nicht zu Streit 
und Auflehnungen fuhren konnen. 

Den politischen Methoden und Formen also hat 
die Katholische Aktion absolut fern zu stehen. Sie 
muss hingegen daran arbeiten, dass keine Partei die 
sittlichen Grundsatze zerstoren kann, mit andern 
Worten, nur dann, wenn die Politik sich mit mo- 
ralischen und religidsen Fragen befasst, kann sie 
in dieses Gebiet eintreten, um der Gesellschaft ihre 
sichere Grundlage friedlichen und fortschrittlichen 
Bestandes zu erhalten. Daraus geht leicht der edle 
Zweck der Katholischen Aktion und ihr Nutzen 
auch fiir die Oeffentlichkeit hervor, so dass auch 
die politischen Auktoritaten sie als Mitarbeiterin am 
offentlichen Wohle einschatzen konnen und sollen. 


Zur Sprachenfrage. 


Die einst weitverbreiteten ‘“Deutsch-Amerikani- 
schen Lesebttcher” des Herderschen-Verlags ent- 
halten manch trefflich Lesestiick. So fanden wir 
im “Dritten Lesebuch” eine kleine Abhandlung tber 
“Die deutsche Sprache in Amerika,” der wir fol- 
gende Satze entnehmen: 

“Als Amerikaner mtissen wir alle die englische Sprache 
vollkommen schreiben und sprechen lernen; aber als Deutsch- 
Amerikaner lernen und lieben wir zu gleicher Zeit unsere 
schone deutsche Muttersprache. Wir sprechen insbesondere 
deutsch zu Hause und in der Kirche, mit den Eltern und 
dem lieben Gott. Wer zwei Sprachen kann, ist viel ge- 
bildeter und viel besser daran, als wer nur eine versteht. 
Das bring auch in jedem Geschafte grossen Nutzen.” 

Das ist heute so richtig wie an dem Tage, an 
dem es geschrieben ward. Nur spricht man nicht 
mehr “insbesondere zu Hause und in der Kirche 
Deutsch,” vornehmlich durch die Schuld der Eltern, 
die die deutsche Sprache nicht dort gepflegt haben, 
wo sie an erster Stelle gepflegt werden sollte, in 
den Familien. Der tiefdenkende Dominikaner Al- 
bert Maria Weiss sagt einmal, eine Sprache lerne 
sich am besten bei der Mutter in der Ktiche. Die 
Richtigkeit dieses Ausspruchs wird nur begreifen, 
wer weiss, was unter “Geist der Sprache” zu ver- 
stehen ist. Papageienmassig eine Sprache lernen 
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kann man in der Schule oder im Umgang mit der 
Welt; eindringen in den Geist der Sprache wird 
nur, wer sie von jenen empfangt, die aus den Brun- 
nen des Volksthums schépfen, die aus dem Herzen 
und dem Gemiithe sprechen, und nicht nur ver- 
standesmassig die Worte den Regeln der Gram- 
matik gemass aneinander reihen. 

Dieselbe Abhandlung enthalt einen weiteren wah- 
ren Ausspruch: “Wer sich seiner Muttersprache 
schamt, schamt sich auch bald seiner Mutter,” und, 
méchten wir dem hinzufiigen, alles dessen, was sie 
verkorpert an gesunden Anschauungen und guten 
Sitten. Es ist gar nicht zu bezweifeln, die Kinder 
der Ejingewanderten bewahren, allgemein  ge- 
sprochen, vielfach die besten Eigenschaften der 
Eltern nicht. Sie gerathen infolge des aus den Ver- 
haltnissen sich ergebenden Zwiespalts in die Charak- 
terentwickelung ungtinstig beeinflussende Wider- 
spriiche. Besonders in der Gegenwart begegnet 
man von ihren Téchtern begleiteten Muttern, deren 
Aeusseres bereits den zwischen beiden bestehenden 
inneren Gegensatz verrath. Die Mutter schlicht, 
mit Gesichtsziigen, die einen vom Weltgeist unbe- 
rithrten Sinn verrathen. Die Tochter in leicht- 
fertiger Kleidung, geschminkt, ein Gesicht, das 
einen leeren, aber von dem Schmutz der Welt nicht 
unberthrt gebliebenen Sinn zu erkennen giebt. Mut- 
ter und Tochter sind sich innerlich fremd; die 
letztere geht, das ist offenkundig, ihre eigenen 
Wege; und wohin diese fthren, verrath ihr ganzes 
Gebahren. 


Wir horen zu sehr auf die Welt. 


Aus den vielen vortrefflichen, in dem Freien Flug- 
blatt “Geht zum Priester!’ enthaltenen Gedanken 
sei an dieser Stelle einer besonders hervorgehoben: 

“Wir wtnschen in unsern Werken und Unternehmungen, 
dass alles ausserlich korrekt verlaufe, dass es Erfolg habe, 
dass es Anerkennung finde, dass es uns keine Unannehm- 
lichkeiten eintrage, Viel rein nattirliche Erwagungen und 
Absichten bei unsern Arbeiten. Die Verherrlichung Gottes 
spielt in unserm Bewusstsein leider oft eine sehr geringe 
Rolle. Wir werden gefithrt durch die Vernunft, nicht den 
Glauben, den gesunden Menschenverstand, nicht das Evan- 
gelium, die Offentliche Meinung, nicht den Heiligen Geist. 
Das ist Naturalismus.” 

Hand auf’s Herz, und das Gewissen erforscht! 
Charakterisieren diese Worte des Schriftleiters der 
“Schildwache” in Basel die Beweggriinde, von denen 
sich die Katholiken unsres Landes bei nur allzu- 
vielen Unternehmungen leiten lassen, nicht mit 
erschreckender Klarheita Lauscht man nicht ge- 
radezu mit angstlichster Spannung, ob die Welt un- 
seren Bestrebungen und unseren Unternehmungen 
auch Beifall klatscht? Und glaubt man nicht, wer 
weiss was erreicht zu haben, wenn man es dahin ge- 
bracht, dass die Tageblatter unsere Werke preisen 
und unser Lob verktinden? ~ 


Wo uns doch deren Beifall kopfscheu machen 
sollte. Was die Welt lobt, kann nicht von Gott sein. 
Wenn sie Weihrauch streut, sollten wir uns fiirchten, 
dass wir den Gotzen des Tages ahnlich geworden 
sind. Wir miissen uns auf den Standpunkt stellen, 
dass der Welt die Erkenntnis abgeht, zu beurtheilen, 


kommen ohne Kenntnis dessen sein werden, was 
ihre Vorfahren erstrebt und geleistet in ihrem neuen 


was Gott wohlgefallig und seiner Ehre dient. Af 
unser Herr und Meister, Jesus Christus, den Willer 
Gottes erfiillte, erweckte das nur den Neid und det 
Hass seiner Feinde. 

Ein Skeptiker sagt einmal von sich, wenn ihn dig 
Leute lobten, frage er sich stets, welche Dummhet 
er wohl begangen haben mdge. Mit mehr Rech 
miissen wir uns fragen, wenn die Welt mit uns ume 
unserem hun zufrieden ist, ob wir uns nicht vor 
verkehrten Motiven leiten lassen oder auf Pfadef 
schreiten, die der breiten Fahrstrasse des Unheil 
ahlicher sind als dem schmalen Pfade, auf dem wit 
Christus nachfolgen sollen. 

Die Vorfahren ehren—aber erst kennen! ~ 

In lobenswerther Weise bemuht sich die Kath 
Union von Arkansas, das Andenken der deutscher 
katholischen Pioniere in jenem Theile unsres Lam 
des ans Licht zu ziehen. Die letztjahrige General 
versammlung beschloss, mit dieser Aufgabe ein Ko 
mitee zu betrauen. Hr, Prasident H. J. Kramer hai 
nun die Herren Paul Guenzel, Ft. Smith, Conrad 
Elsken, Subiaco, Adolph Elser, Altus, C. Meurer 
Little Rock, und S. Spinneweber, Pocahontas, 
auftragt, einen Anfang zu machen und der Sache 
Vorschub zu leisten. Die genannten Herren gé 
horen der friihesten deutschen katholischen Fin 
wanderung an, und sollten daher im Stande sein 
halbvergessenen Erinnerungen nachzuspiiren, sie ans 
Licht zu ziehen und der Forschung zuganglich ; 
machen. q 

Mochte man doch in allen Staatsverbanden diesei 
so wichtigen Aufgabe Aufmerksamkeit widmen. Eg 
sollte uns nicht gleichgtltig sein, ob unsere Nach 


Vaterlande. Es mag sogar sein, dass deren politische 
und soziale Stellung im amerikanischen Volksganzen 
zu nicht geringem ‘Theil beeinflusst werden mag von 
solcher Kenntnis, 


Fast unbemerkt breitet sich unter den Nachko 
men der altesten Einwanderer unsres Landes di¢ 
Gesinnung aus, fiir den “Old Stock” Vorrechte zt 
beanspruchen. Man war gegen Alfred E. Smith 
nicht nur weil er Katholik ist, sondern weil er Ir 
lander und der jtingeren, hiergeborenen Bevol 
kerungsmasse angehort. Es ist also ntitzlich zu wis 
sen, welchen Antheil unsere Stammesgenossen a: 
dem Aufschwung unsres Landes gehabt haben, d. 
mit wir, auf solche Beweise gestiitzt, unsere Recht 
desto besser werden zu vertreten vermégen. ~4 


Dazu kommen noch zwei andere Momente: di 
Rassen- und Familienforschung fordern beide ein 
ahnliche Thatigkeit. Man hat in unsrem Land 
wahrend der letzten Jahre und in der sog. englisc 
katholischen Presse viele thorichte Bemerkungen 
macht ttber die Rassenforschung und die nordiscl 
Theorie. Damit sind aber die ernstzunehmende 
Bestrebungen der Rassenforschung keineswegs a 
gethan. Wir werden uns mit dieser auseinande 
setzen mussen, weil besonders auch der “Old Stoel 
in unsrem Lande immer wieder auf dessen Theor’ 
zuriickkommen wird. bast 
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}Vas Deutsche in Amerika geleistet haben, wird 
micht geringem Theil auf gewisse Eigenschaften 
germanischen Rasse zuriickzuftihren sein. Un- 
> guten Kigenarten zu bewahren, sollten wir uns 
jeelegen sein lassen. Schon deshalb ist die Be- 
faftigung mit der Rassentheorie von Bedeutung, 
}‘udem wiirde es uns gar nicht schaden, wenn wir 
jar Rassenbewusstsein besassen. Unseres Johan- 
} Janssens grosser Lehrmeister und Freund, 
ieedrich Boehmer, that einmal den Ausspruch, ras- 
pose Volkstamme seien so wenig werth wie rasse- 
f> Thiere. Das sollte zu denken geben. 


jreneralversammlung des Central-Vereins tagt 
vom 13. bis 17. Juli. 


suf Vorschlag des hochwst. Erzbischofs Howard, 
rtland, wird die diesjahrige Generalversammlung 
; Central-Vereins, laut Beschluss der Exekutive, 
den Tagen vom 13. bis 17. Juli abgehalten wer- 
1. Feststadt ist bekanntlich Salem, in Oregon, 
unser im Jahre 1855 zu Baltimore gegriindete 
ind zum ersten Male an der Kiiste des Stillen 
eeans sein Festbanner entfalten wird. Eine Ge- 
enheit von so vielverheissender Bedeutung, dass 
sere Mitglieder allerwarts sich veranlasst 
1en sollten, sich an dieser Generalversammlung 
betheiligen. 


‘Allgemein sollte in Vereinen, bei Freunden und 
!1Bekanntenkreisen auf eine rege Betheiligung hin- 
arbeitet werden. Der hochwst. Erzbischof How- 
setzt grosse Erwartungen auf diesen Kongress 
altesten katholischen Laienvereinigung unsres 
andes. Er erwartet, dass der Festgottesdienst und: 
> Festversammlung am 14. Juli einen tiefen Ein- 
uack auf die katholische wie nichtkatholische Be- 
Ikerung Oregons machen wird, wie wir anderer- 
its einer grossen Betheiligung weiter Kreise der 
nwohnerschaft sicher sein konnen. MHatten sich 
ch an die sieben Tausend Menschen zu der im 
mrigen Juni in Salem abgehaltenen Festversamm- 
g des Staatsverbandes eingefunden. 

‘Es handelt sich im Grunde genommen um einen 
Igerzug tber das Felsengebirge und an die Ufer 
es Columbia River, wo wir Zeugnis ablegen sollen 
r die Kathol. Aktion, deren Bedeutung und 
thwendigkeit in gegenwartigen Zeitlaufen. 


Stadt- und Distriktsverbande an der Arbeit. 
Eine erfreuliche Thatigkeit haben, allgemein ge- 
prochen, die Stadt- und Distriktsverbande im 
taufe des verflossenen Winters entfaltet. 

An erster Stelle miissen wir da den bewahrten 


4en der Kathol. Aktion, indem beide Redner, 
chw. P. Julius, O. S. B., von Newton, N. J., und 
r. P. F. McDermott, von Allentown, in der Fest- 
sammlung diesen Gegenstand erdrterten, nach- 
em der Geistliche Rathgeber des Verbandes, 
xchw. Jacob W. Post, in der Delegatensitzung 


einen Theil der vom Pa. C.-V. auf seiner letzten 
Generalversammlung angenommenen Beschltsse er- 
lautert hatte. Der gleichzeitig tagende Lechathal- 
Frauenbund zeichnet sich besonders durch eifrige 
Missionsthatigkeit aus. 

3emerkt zu werden verdient, dass bei dieser Gelegenheit 
der Hl, Namen Verein yon Northampton in den Verband 
aufgenommen wurde. 

Energischer als bisher bethatigte sich der Chicago 
Distriktsverband wahrend des gegenwartigen Winters. Auch 
dessen am 24, Februar abgehaltene Versammlung war der 
Forderung der Kathol. Aktion gewidmet. Den Vortrag 
hielt der bekannte und verdiente Schriftleiter des “Ameri- 
kanischen-Familienblatts.’” hochw. F. Markert S. V. D. Ihm 
folete Hr. M, F. Girten, der tiber den Gegensatz swischen 
unserer katholischen und einer farblosen Presse sprach. 

Die beiden Stadtverbande New York und Brooklyn 
hielten ihre Versammlungen ebenfalls regelmassig ab. An 
der am 14. Februar im Kolpinghaus zu New York veran- 
stalteten Tagung nahmen u. a. die Herren Dr. Maron, Deh- 
ler und Gallen als Vertreter des zuletztgenannten Ver- 
bandes theil, in der Absicht engere Bande swischen den 
beiden Vereinigungen zu kniipfen. Wie es denn tiberhaupt 
wunschenswerth ware, in unseren Kreisen das Bestreben, 
von Mitglied zu Mitglied, von Verein zu Verein, von Ver- 
band zu Verband Beziehungen anzukniipfen, zu fordern. 
Die Schwache des katholischen Elementes in unsrem Lande 
beruht zu nicht geringem Theil auf einem gleichgiltigen 
Nebeneinanderhergehen der Katholiken. Es ist uns oft 
wenig gemeinsam ausser unsere Religion, wahrend diese 
doch gerade das Fundament jener echten christlichen 
Freundschaft sein sollte, die den Heiden der alten Welt 
den Ausspruch abzwang: “Seht, wie sie einander lieben,” 
wenn sie von den Christen ihrer Zeit sprachen, 

Erwahnt zu werden verdienen die vierteljahrlichen Ver- 
sammlungen des Pittsburger Verbandes und die 
stets anregenden Monatsversammlungen des St. Pauler 
Stadtverbands. Die Thatigkeit des Maryland Zweigs 
des C. V. ist vor allem eingestellt auf die Generalversamm- 
lung unseres Bundes im kommenden Jahr, wo er an seine 
Wiege zurtckkehren wird, um das Diamantenejubilaum 
seiner Grundung zu begehen. 

Besondere Beachtung verdient der Philadelphia 
Volksverein und die in ihm foderierten Pfarrgruppen, die 
ebenfalls regelmassige Versammlungen abhalten. Erwahnt 
sei bei dieser Gelegenheit nur das Propagandakomitee des 
Volksvereins, das beauftragt ist, den Pfarrgruppen und 
Vereinen Redner zu Verftigung zu stellen. Besonders 
verdienstlich ist ausserdem das Bestreben, deutschen Ein- 
wanderern und Seeleuten Auskunft zu ertheilen. Um diesen 
Theil der Thatigkeit nimmt sich Hr, Anthony J. Zeits an. 

In den Versammlungen der einzelnen Pfarrgruppen treten 
ttichtige Redner auf, so letzthin in der St. Peters Pfarr- 
gruppe Hr. Fred. Schuchard, der tiber die C. St. und die 
Kathol. Aktion sprach, wahrend der Rektor der Gemeinde, 
hochw. John G, Behr, C.SS.R., das Gesagte in zusammen- 
fassender Weise beleuchtete. 


Nur wenn so allgemein die vom C. V. vertretenen 
Grundsatze und Ideen in weite Kreise getragen 
werden, dirfen wir hoffen, der so nothwendigen - 
katholischen Bewegung als Wegbereiter nennens- 
werthe Dienste leisten zu konnen. 


Der Forderung eines jeden, auf Beitrage vieler 
sich stiitzenden Liebeswerkes, ist es zutraglich, allen 
daran Betheiligten Kenntnis des Verbleibens ihrer 
Gaben zu gewahren. Wir halten daher das Vor- 
gehen der Utica C. V. Federation, die jedem an der 


diesjahrigen Kleiderspende betheiligten Mitgliede 


eine Abschrift unsres Dankschreibens zugehen liess, 
fiir angebracht und klug. Dieses Verfahren wird 
sicherlich dazu beitragen, im kommenden Herbste 
die alten Freunde dem guten Werke zu erhalten. 
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Aus unserer Missionspost. 


Ein verdienter China-Missionar, P. Albert Klaus, 
O. F. M., schreibt uns aus der Provinz Shantung: 


“Bei Gelegenheit des Jahresschlusses danke ich Ihnen 
nochmal ausdriicklich fiir die grossen Wohlthaten, die Sie 
meiner Missionsarbeit im letzten Jabre erwiesen haben- 
Ohne Ihre giitige Mithilfe hatte ich kaum 1/3 des Guten 
thun kénen, was mir infolge Ihrer Hilfsgaben mdglich 
geworden ist.” 

Im gleichen Sinne schreibt Schw. Theresa Agnes, 
O. S. F. S., am 20. Januar aus Warmbad, S. W. 
Afrika: 

“Thr Almosen hatte nicht besser eintreffen konnen. Wir 
waren in den letzten Monaten so arm daran, dass wir kaum 
mehr Lebensmittel zu kaufen vermochten, und mussten doch 
endlich die Bestellung machen, ohne zu wissen, wie die 
Rechnung bezahlt werden konnte. Auch unsere Waisen- 
kinder hatten das letzte Kleid auf dem Leibe, und zwar so 
geflickt, dass man nicht mehr erkennen konnte, welches 
eigentlich der urspriingliche Stoff gewesen. Ja, was noch 
das Aergste war, wir hatten auch keine Lappen mehr, aus 
denen wir hatten Flicken machen k6nnen. Gerade vor 
Weihnachten shickte uns dann eine gute Frau cin Biindel- 
chen Stoffmuster, die wir so oft zusammennahten, bis wir 
doch noch einige Hemdchen und armselige Kleidchen daraus 
hergestellt hatten. - F 

“Somit konnen Sie wohl verstehen, wie Sie uns mit Ihrem 
wohlthatigen Almosen als Hoffnungsstern in der grossten 
Noth erschienen sind.” 

Das Anfertigen warmer Steppdecken ist Frauen- 
vereinen von der C. St. als Liebeswerk mehrfach 
empfohlen worden. Infolgedessen war es uns 
moglich, Ofters bereits solche Decken an die Mis- 
sionare im nordlichen China und nach Korea zu 
schicken. Nun schreibt uns der apost. Vikar von 
Yenchowfu, Bischof A. Henninghaus, S. V. D.: 

“Derartige Gaben sind stets willkommen, denn im hiesigen 
kalten Winter bediirfen die Missionare, die meist in un- 
geheizten Raumen leben, gute warme Decken-sehr noth- 
wendig fur sich und ihre Leute.” 

Die gegenwartige Lage in Nord-China beleuchtet 
eine weitere Stelle aus dem gleichen Schreiben des 
hochwst. Hrn. Bischofs, der kurz vor der Ab- 
fassung des Briefes nach einer siebzig Tage wah- 
renden Reise nach Yenchowfu zuriickgekehrt war. 
Er schreibt : 

“Trotz der Schwierigkeiten der neuen Zeit geht das 
Missionswerk vorwarts. Die Missionare sind durchweg alle 
eifrig an der Arbeit. Von den Christen wurde ich iiberall 
freundlich aufgenommen und nicht blos von ihnen, sondern 
verschiedentlich auch von den heidnischen Behorden und 
Notabeln, Ausserdem finde ich fast tberall freundliche 
Verhaltnisse zwischen der Regierung und den Missionen.— 
Das Rauberwesen war zum grossen Theile unterdritickt. 
Leider ist die Noth in diesem Jahre stellenweise.sehr gross 
und wurde ich vielfach um Hilfe angegangen: fir 
hungernde Christen und darbende Bevolkerung. Alte Leute, 
hilflose Kinder etc. baten mich vielfach um Aufnahme in 
unsere Anstalten, Leider konnte ich derartigen Bitten langst 
nicht in dem Masse entsprechen, in dem ich es gerne gethan 
hatte.” 

Erfahrene Missionare im ‘“Reiche der Mitte” 
blicken also wieder hoffnungsfreudig in die Zu- 
kunft. So schreibt uns am 30. Dezember ein Pater 
aus der Provinz Hunan: 


“Wir kénnen, Gott sei Dank, wieder arbeiten; ja, es war 


vielleicht die Ernteaussicht noch nie so gross wie gegen- - 


wartig. Gerade vor einigen Tagen wurde wieder yon 
hochster Stelle aus verboten, ferner noch Gétzendienst zu 
treiben. Jetzt oder nimmer kann China fiir die hl, Kirche 
gerettet werden.” 


Soll diese Hoffnung nicht zu schanden werden, 


so miissen die Missionare in Stand gesetzt we 
mit allen Mitteln die Ernte zu betreiben. , 


Ueber Credit Unions. 


Der auf der Central Illinois Distrikts-Verbi 
Versammlung zu Springfield gehaltene Vortra; 
Hrn. B. Barhorst, St. Louis, tber Credit Uni 
hat in einem seiner Zuhorer alte Erinnerun, 
wachgerufen. Er theilt uns daruber folgendes 1 
nachdem er uns versichert, er und andere hat- 
sich sehr interessiert fiir Hrn. Barhorsts # 
sprache: 

“Tch gehdrte in Deutschland einer Raiffeisen-Kasse < 
und darf sagen, dass sie mir zum Lebensretter wurde. N 
aber. hatte ich geglaubt, dass man soetwas in Amerika z 
stande bringen konnte.” | 

Bekanntlich handelt es sich bei den Credit Un ~ 
schon langst nicht mehr um ein Experiment; 7 
haben sich vielmehr seit Jahren bewahrt, weil . 
braver kanadischer Franzose der Ueberzeugm 
war, dass sich etwas derartiges auch in Ameril 
machen lasse. 


Regt Dime-Kollekte an. 


Der Anregung, zur Forderung des Laienapost 
lats eine kleine Gabe an die C. St. zu schicken, ft 
Hr. John Ejibeck, Prasident des Pennsylvan 
Zweigs des C. V., in seinem Februarbrief folgend 
hinzu: : 

“Gewiss, es giebt ja so viele Zwecke, welche unse” 
Unterstiitzung bedtirfen, aber auch unser Werk ist wi 
tig; atch wir verrichten Missionsarbeit, deren Nothw 
digkeit selbst von unserem HI. Vater, Pius XI, voll ane 
kannt und gewtrdigt wird. Eine einmalige Dime-Kollek 
unter den Mitgliedern wahrend der hl, Fastenzeit aufg 
nommen ware fiir unsere Centrale eine grosse Hilfe und € 
Gott wohlgefalliges Werk.” 

Wo Verstandnis fur die Bewegung und gut 
Wille vorhanden, lasst sich dieser Vorschlag rec 
gut durchfiihren. Mehrere unserer Vereine in Cl 
ton County, Illinois, bringen auch heute noch c 
vor etwa fiinfzehn Jahren angeregte Dime-Kollek 
auf. Erst dieser Tage emfingen wir einen solché 
Betrag von dem St. Josephs Manner-Verein ; 
Beckemeyer, II. | 


Miszellen. 


“Dass Sie allmonatlich meiner Didzese g 
denken, bereitet mir immer neue Freude und e 
moglicht Hilfe fiir manchen Priester auf verla 
senem Posten. Moge Gott Ihnen vergelten!” _ 

A. Kardinal Bertram. 


Stirkere finanzielle Betheiligung an dem WD 
sionswerk der C. St. befiirwortet Hr. Louis 
Seiz, Prasident des C. V. New Jersey in einer 
die Vereine und Mitglieder gerichteten Schrei 
Ausserdem empfiehlt er die Kleidersper 
Indianer und Mexikaner. a 


Trotz der Ungunst gegenwartiger Zeit, d 
der Pflege des Gesanges in Vereinen nicht | 
ist, ermOglicht es der Kath. Sangerbund _ 


